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7 MOSTLY PERSONAL 


= By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


) “Dear Margaret: I do wish you 
could have been with us when 
Fanny Ellsworth—that’s Mrs. Jack 
Davis away from the editorial 
desk of Ranch Romances — ad- 
dressed the Colorado Authors’ 
League! 

“If I were to tell you that 
she is a well-proportioned red- 
head with big green eyes and 
the chic appearance we associ- 
ate with Clare McCardell origi- 
nals, you might be deceived by 
such a glamorous picture, for 
Fanny is a vey able business woman who not only 
knows just what she wants in stories for Ranch 
R Romances, but being a writer herself, can tell her 
contributors how to write them. 

“She said she came out to get acquainted—and 
she certainly did the job up brown. She was 
most generous with her time and made all of us 
feel that she truly wanted to help us with more 
Ranch Romances stories. We thought she gave us 
one of the best talks on writing we had ever had. 

“I really think she did enjoy us Westerners, too, 
t for she wrote after her return: ‘Of many happy 
4 hours throughout my entire trip (she went on to 
California where she joined Jack and together they 
visited Taos and Santa Fe) none was more excit- 
. ing or more interesting than those spent in Denver. 

Never before have I had so royally red a 
carpet spread before me. 

“Between you and me, Margaret, she liked our 

husbands. She told me privately that if Jack ever 
failed her she knew right where to come for Hus- 
band No. 2. Of course, we hope Jack keeps his 
place, but we do want Fanny to come again and 
stay longer. Next time she better bring Jack!” 
{ So wrote my friend Besse Wayne Ruble of Den- 
ver, who sold her first piece to Ranch Romances 
in 1928, when Fanny Elisworth was Assistant Edi- 
tor, and who has sold consistently ever since. So 
would write dozens of other writers who have 
worked with her through the years since, fresh 
from college, she joined the Clayton Magazines. A 
few years later—1933—Clayton went bankrupt, al- 
though Ranch Romances itself was in the black. 
At that point, Eltinge F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream stepped in and bought the maga- 
zine, Editor Fanny and all. She is now assistant 
publisher and finds little time for free-lancing. 

Although: most folks think of Ranch Romances 
. as a woman’s Western, that is not exactly true. 
The appeal is to all ages and sexes. Therefore, 
stories must have general appeal, being neither es- 
sentially love stories, nor essentially action. “Rath- 
er,” says Miss Ellsworth, “we want stories of human 
characters in a Western range setting, stories that 
grip the reader’s interest quickly and move swiftly. 

“Because we are published every two weeks we 
fe are Seldom long stocked up on any particular 

lerigth. However, we always advise new writers 
Ao_try their wings on shorts before putting their 
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cfforts into novelettes. At present we are buying 
novelettes of 14,000 words, shorter novelettes of 
8000 words, short stories of any length up to 
5000 words (the shorter the better), and fact 
pieces up to 2500 words. Fact articles may be 
about either the old or the present West, but must 
be fully authenticated and sources indicated in let- 
ter accompanying manuscript.’ 

Miss Ellsworth’s “ranch” is “the farm’ about 
50 miles from New York in Warwick Valley, in 
peaceful, rural country, “uncontaminated by very 
few city folk like us,” with a house, “an old one 
that has grown into the landscape—built about 


1780.” It is here she and her husband, John Earl 
Davis, editor and writer, week-end and vacation 
six months of the year. 


& & > 


“Don’t marry your boss,” advises Robert (Bob) 
Flowers of Carlsbad, New Mexico; “‘she’ll still have 
the upper hand.” But his boss, managing editor of 
the Creston, Iowa, News-Advertiser in 1945, was 
a blue-eyed Irish gal, which explains why he didn’t 
follow his own warning. There’s a  2-year-old 
Larry already showing signs of editorial talent by 
chewing up stuff other people have written—the 
A. & J., for example. Bob hopes his article, “Writ- 
ing Publicity that Clicks” will help on both sides 
of the desk! 

© © 

Before World War II, George X. Sand (“Out- 
door Markets Are Waiting’) traveled over 300,000 
miles through 18 countries and possessions via 
land, sea, and air “looking for the answer,” then 
found it unexpectedly staring up at him from the 
keyboard of his typewriter. Today, at 34, he is 
content to live with his wife and two young daugh- 
ters (ages four and one) on the shores of Florida’s 
Gold Coast (Boca Raton), dividing his time be- 
tween them and fishing in the translucent waters 
of the nearby Gulf Stream, hunting in the endless, 
tropic Everglades. He has sold about 50 scripts, 
both articles and fiction, to slick markets, mostly 
outdoors. A series character, “The Danged Old 
Cuss,” has been running in Sports Afield for two 
years at 10 cents a word. 

It’s seldom we use an interview-type article, but 
when student Don Weiss of Columbia, Mo.. sent 
in an interview with Arthur Edwards, containing 
the five-points system that has been so effective 
for this agricultural writer, himself only two years 
out of college, I said, “O. K. . if you'll be con- 
tent with a two- “paragraph lead, and then let Ed- 
wards take over.” It’s always easy to fan to life 
the little spark of affection I have for the farm 
papers, and to delight in flashing on the screen 
of memory pictures of John’s home-coming in New 
Hampshire after interviews on trips away. And I 
recall the time Robert Frost told us that he, too, 
wrote for a farm paper once—until he wrote of 
guinea hens roosting in trees. According to the 
farmer-letter-writers, guinea hens never roosted in 
trees. “But I could prove that some did!” Frost 
declared, hastening to furnish us proof. 

® 

We want your help on the new department we 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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THAT CLICKS 


| WRITING PUBLICITY 


By ROBERT L. FLOWERS 


“WHY don’t you print some 
of the stuff I send you?” 
What’s the matter with it? 
Have you got a grudge against 
publicity writers, or did your 
wife forget to give you your 
coffee for breakfast?” 

That’s a fair sample of the 
questions I get from puzzled 
and resentful writers after 
their offerings failed to make 
the grade in my paper and 
wound up in File 13—the in- 
evitable repository for most 
publicity material received in 
newspaper offices. In my own 
office, about 99 per cent of it 
goes into the wastebasket. 

Why do we discard this material when the man 
who wrote it obviously went to a lot of time and 
trouble to prepare it in what he thought was an 
appealing way to catch the editor’s eye? 

Frankly, it isn’t good enough, nine times out of 
ten. Or, if it is good, it is too long, or there’s too 
much advertising slant, or any one of a dozen 
other things is wrong with it. And despite the 
fact that the editor has spent considerable time 
reading it, it goes, with no regrets, into the nearest 
wastebasket. 

Some writers can’t take it when they learn how 
quickly we discard their stuff. And some are 
really naive about their offerings, so much so that 
I have a strong suspicion that many of them have 
not the slightest idea of how a newspaper works, 
or how many problems confront a bedeviled editor 
in getting it out every day. 

For example, one writer offered a “sparkling 
little feature that your readers will go for’ not 
very long ago. The article was about a certain 
fading radio star, and it ran exactly four closely 
written typed pages—enough to fill almost two 
whole columns. And more than that, it was ac- 
companied by a two-column mat six inches deep— 
another half column. And to cap the climax, the 
publicity agent appended a plea for six copies of 
the paper in case we used the story and the mat. 
That at a time when we were struggling to get 
enough newsprint to keep afloat! 


Robert L. Flowers 


The writer of that article hadn’t taken the- 


trouble to find out a single thing about our 
paper. He did not consider that it is a small 
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publication—eight to sixteen pages daily—or that 
it is in a Southwestern town with certain special- 
ized interests (ranching, irrigation, tourist trade) 
which demand extensive treatment on their own 
account. His article would have been of small in- 
terest to our readers. It might possibly have got- 
ten two paragraphs on an inside page. Yet he 
sent enough to fill, with our heavy advertising, at 
least half a page. And the paper does not even 
carry a syndicated column on Broadway, Holly- 
wood, or radio. 


The “sparkling little feature” didn’t have a 
chance. I dropped it ‘in the wastebasket and won- 
dered how publicity agents got that way. ‘That 
article was, to all intents and purposes, straight 
advertising. Yet, the writer expected us to donate, 
gratis, two and a half columns of our valuable 
space in a newspaper that was already crowded to 
the last inch with advertising and news that really 
mattered. It didn’t make sense. And right then 
I decided to write this plea to you boys and girls 
who are pounding typewriter keys in the pub- 
licity world for a living, in the hope that you will 
mend your ways—and learn to get your stuff 
across. 

Please, everybody! When you write that article 
and shoot it around to various papers, stop and 
think a little! Have you honestly tried to give 
the editor a story he can not only use, but which 
he will want to use? Have you written straight- 
forwardly, trying to slant your piece in a newsy 
manner so that it won't look like a movie ad 
blurb on a green and yellow billboard? Have you 
given any thought to the editor’s problems in try- 
ing to find space for it in a paper which is already 
crowded with news and features that he had to lay 
cash on the line to get? 


Think again, brother. Newspaper editors want 
news. They want good features, too. But, re- 
member, I said good features. They've got to be 
good to get in, and that goes for the highest priced 
syndicate features with big-name writers back of 
them. So what chance have you, a lowly pub- 
licity writer, got of getting your stuff across? 

Take it from me, your chances are good, if 
you'll use a little common sense and study the 
papers you're shooting at. Use the same style the 
papers use in their own stories. Make your arti- 
cles newsy. Forget about the blurbs and glowing 
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adjectives. Just tell a simple, honest story without 
embellishment, whether it’s a piece on Jane Doe, 
the movie star, or the latest fashion kink. Be 
brief, the briefer the better. Try to be original, 
but don’t get lost in admiration over your own 
ability to sling words around and lose sight of 
your objective, which is to sell the editor and the 
reading public on your publicity subject. I’ve 
dumped tons of the morning publicity mail in the 
wastebasket simply because the writers were too 
verbose. They wrote reams of stuff without ever 
really coming to the point, and after wading 
through’ the welter of words, I'd vow never to use 
any publicity again. 

When a cub reporter begins on a newspaper, 
one of the first things he learns about newspaper 
writing is that a story should tell all in the lead, 
or at least the first couple of paragraphs, so that, 
if necessary, the story may be caught up in the 
forms and trimmed without sacrifice of any of the 
essentials. That’s old stuff to newspapermen, yet 
many publicity scribes, who are often themselves 
newspapermen of a sort, seem to have forgotten, 
or to be unaware of so simple a principle! 

It is time-consuming and irritating to an editor 
to read through tons of this uninteresting matter. 
Yet he has to do it, on the chance that he might 
miss something of special interest to his readers. 


Publicity writers would win a lot of friends 
among editors if they would follow these simple 
hints on preparing copy for the newspapers: 

1. Make it short and to the point. 

2. Don’t concentrate on promotion angles. What 
you write is supposed to be a news story. 
Stick to the facts. 

3. Don’t neglect the humorous and human in- 
terest angles in personality bits. If, on the 
other hand, it’s a new product you’re writing 
about, put the “new” angle in your lead, and 
don’t overload the piece with a lot of back- 
ground that is immaterial to the service or 
special feature of the product that will be of 
greatest interest to newspaper readers. 

4. Don’t send material to an editor that will be 
outdated by the time it reaches his desk. Mail 
it in ample time to reach him if it has a cer- 
tain release date. A lot of good publicity goes 
by the board because the agent failed to take 
note of this time factor. 

5. Don’t try to put anything over on the editor. 
Any smarty-pants play will only result in your 
closing that particular editor’s paper to your 
stuff in the future. He won't even look at it, 
then. Co-operate! If he contacts you and asks 
you to do the piece over again, or cut it a bit, 
do it! He will rise up and call you blessed if 
you do this and give him a story he can use. 

There are times in every newspaper office when 
both the wire service and the local news sources 
are slack in producing copy. Then, good filler 
copy is a godsend. And that’s where you come in. 
If' your article fills the bill, the editor will use it. 
And this is an important angle to consider—barring 
articles obviously tied up with a particular date, 
your material should be written in such a way that 
it can be used any time. In newspaper jargon, 
this is “time copy’—material, that is, which is 
not dated and which can be used anywhere at any 
time to fill up space, when needed. 

What about pictures? Use them, by all means. 
But, again, you must give serious thought to the 
editor’s space problems. On big and little papers 
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“Looks like Jim is about to acquire 

_ @ large vocabulary.” 
the editor will think twice before he will 
If the 
writer’s article is of unusual interest, with a strong 
element of novelty or strangeness or other news in- 
tensifier, he might use a large accompanying pic- 


alike, 
give much space to publicity pictures, 


A one-column mat will stand 
a very good chance of being used. A two-column 
mat’s chances would be smaller. A_ three-column 
mat’s chances would be doubtful, and a four-col- 
umn mat would have no chance at all. In general, 
the smaller the picture, the better its chances of ac- 
ceptance. 

Some publicity writers submit prints without 
first ascertaining whether the newspapers are 
equipped to make engravings. They usually land 
in the basket. And unless the picture is outstand- 
ing, those that do have photo-engraving plates will 
not bother with them. 

It’s a good idea to provide cutlines with your 
pictures. Often an editor will use the picture and 
discard the rest of the story. So write the cutlines 
carefully. They will still put your story across, in 
condensed form. 

Cheesecake? Better avoid it. It has been done 
to death and editors are bored by it. Better rely 
on something else besides leg art to put your pic- 
tures across, particularly on the small daily or 
weekly paper. Some readers find them offensive. 

There! I’ve gotten some of my gripes off my 
chest about publicity. And, I hope, I’ve given you 
some useful hints. If you take these suggestions 
to heart, you tyros trying to break into the writing 
game via the publicity route, and you who are 
seasoned veterans, your next efforts may escape 
the wastebasket. And remember, we newspaper 
editors are human. We don’t-ask too much—just 
good, clean copy written to appeal to newspaper 
readers in newsy style. 

Grudges? No, we don’t hold them against you at 
all, whether you're a professional publicist, or a 
member of the Sunbeam Sunday school class writ- 
ing about the big cookie sale. We're glad to have 
your stuff, if it’s news. Please, can’t you write it 
that way? 

Class dismissed. 


ture—but I doubt it. 


And good hunting to you all. 


The Author & Journalist 
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One out of every four people in this country has 
an interest in hunting or fishing. Each year fan- 
tastic sums are spent on these two sports and their 


related enterprises—close to one billion dollars in | 


Florida alone during 1948. 

What does this mean to you as a writer? It 
means a fertile, growing field of over a dozen na- 
tional magazines, most of which pay from 4 to 15 
cents a word for entertaining and educational out- 
door articles and fiction. Follow the simple rules 
outlined herein and you can save yourself much 
trouble in breaking into these specialized slick 
paper markets. 


First, don’t waste your own time or the editor's 
by trying to fake a script. If you are not already 
a hunter or fisherman by choice, you will most 
certainly have to develop a reasonable interest in 
these sports. This, fortunately, is not hard to do, 
since both provide excellent relaxation and com- 
panionship. The beginning writer who consults 
the encyclopedia and attempts to spin a yarn about 
an imaginary hunting expedition into the Colorado 
Rockies after bighorn sheep invariably commits a 
dozen technical blunders that are immediately ap- 
parent to outdoor editors. Far better to write 
honestly of a simple, entertaining experience in 
your own neighborhood. Most readers, like your- 
self, probably cannot afford to go after bighorn 
sheep to begin with. 

Outdoor magazines buy a variety of material; 
first person accounts of hunting or fishing trips; 
controversial and how-to-do-it articles; outdoor fic- 
tion; natural history fillers; captioned picture sto- 
ries; and so on. Study the newsstand issues to 
learn what editors prefer in such copy. 


Always begin your story or article with a strong 
“hook” to catch and hold the reader’s interest. 
Like this, from an article by the author which ap- 
peared in Field & Stream, and which went on to 
describe the construction of homemade wildfowl 
decoys: 

The September hurricane had smashed up- 
ward along the Atlantic Coast and carried 
away many prized possessions. But it wasn’t 
until the duck guns had been oiled and _ re- 
turned to the racks for the last time—until 
the shallow, tossing waters of Barnegat Bay 
had been stilled beneath a white blanket of 
thick ice—that my gunning partner and I 
found time to take up the problem that was 
confronting us. 

“Next year we'll be needing a complete new 
set of blocks,” he announced casually one frosty 
evening. 

I nodded gloomily. We were each having 

new gunning boats built already. Any addi- 

tional expense was unwelcome at this time. . . . 

Notice how the problem confronting the two 
outdoorsmen is presented right at the outset. 
Notice, too, the nostalgic atmosphere built up by 
mention of the now idle duck guns, the bleak 
waterfront scene. Sportsmen like such references. 

Here’s another example of an opening from an 
article by the writer that was featured in Outdoor 
Life; a piece which told of the several varieties of 
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OUTDOOR MARKETS 
ARE WAITING 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


low-cost and little-known insurance presently avail- 
able to sportsmen: 


According to official figures there will be 
at least 25 million licensed anglers and hunt- 
ers this year—to say nothing of several million 
salt-water and other fishermen who don’t need 
to buy licenses. This vast army of sportsmen 
will spend some 5 billion dollars for firearms, 
fishing tackle, camping equipment, clothing, 
watches, cameras, dogs, shelter, transportation, 
and other things to use. 


That's a lot of money. Yet, for some strange 
reason, the sportsmen who cheerfully lay out 
these billions for pleasure rarely think about 
protecting their huge investment against the 
losses that are likely to occur when costly 
equipment is exposed to the hazards of forest 
and field. ,.. 


Every sportsman who reads that will automatic- 
ally think of his own investment in gun, boat, dog, 
etc., and will naturally want to read on and learn 
how he might protect such valuables from loss. 

Once your opening has been completed, swing 
into the article or fiction piece and say what you 
have to say in a clear, logical manner—each para- 
graph preferably of increasing importance and in- 
terest to the reader. Just as for any other writing, 
stories for the outdoor press must be soundly plot- 
ted with good characterization, plenty of action and 
a twist. 


It is the “twist,” or angle, which usually sells the 
yarn. Obviously, if you tell a routine story of how 
you rolled out of bed (and for heaven's sake, leave 
out the jangling alarm clock—every new writer 
uses it!), drove to a lake, caught some fish, and 
returned home again, there will not be much reader 
interest.. However, if you drove to the lake and 
for some reason found your tackle inadequate for 
the type of fish or conditions existing there, so that 
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you had to improvise new tackle or methods under 
what at first appeared to be impossible conditions, 
that would insure reader interest. And that would 
be the twist. 

Don't over-write, as so many beginners do. Avoid 
lengthy, wandering passages. Make free use of 
vivid, authentic description, yes—this provides the 
escapism your outdoor reader expects in return for 
his quarter—but never allow such atmosphere to 
hold up the pace of the story. 

Here is an example of a short descriptive passage 
from a dog story of the author’s that was bought 
by Sports Afield: 

I studied the rolling, slate gray water on 
either side of the causeway; and the brittle sky. 
Now and then, as the road straddled stretches 
of bleak, brown meadow land, I could sce in 
the cold, fading light of the winter aftertioon 
glistening pools of mercury which were the 
frozen surfaces of creeks and ponds. 

I found Cress in his workshop-garage, wait- 

and the story moves right along as the author and 
his friend with the new dog launch into an old- 
fashioned duck hunt. 

Don’t just tell the reader what happened. Don’t 
be lazy and write merely: “I took a stand in the 
swamp and waited until a deer came along. . . .” 
Instead, let the reader see the action unfolding be- 
fore him. By making a direct appeal to as many of 
his senses (sight, smell, hearing, etc.) as you can, 
make it possible for him to associate himself di- 
rectly with what is taking place—as if he were 
present, instead of the author. 

Like this, from some Sports Afield fiction of 
mine: 

. .. I looked about me, There was no snow 
here. And very little light. The tops of the 
tall, creaking cedars had grown thickly to- 
gether. 

I checked again the load of number 4 buck 
in each barrel. I leaned back against the 
brown trees—waiting. I waited until the 
dampness of the swamp crept up through the 
soles of my hunting boots and numbed my 
feet. And then I shifted position slightly— 
and waited some more. 

Crack. 

The sharp sound had come from somewhere 
in the murkiness close behind me, and I jerked 
about. 

But, although I stared intently at each 
shadow in turn, I saw nothing had moved. 
There were only the musk of the swamp in my 
nostrils and the hushed sigh of the wind over- 
head. 

When you come to the end of your script, when 
the action has developed into a logical outcome, 
end it as quickly as possible. Don’t proceed to bore 
the reader with an explanation why it ended 
thus; if the thing has been properly plotted the 
reader will know why by the time he reaches the 
end. 

Here is an example of an ending from a Florida 
Everglades fishing piece I sold to Hunting and 
Fishing magazine: 

Back at the dock Mr. Slade seemed not at 
all impressed as he inspected our substantial 
catch and listened to our experiences. “Y'all 
must’a gone to thuh wrong places,” he growled, 
peering accusingly at Sam. 

“Wherever we went, it was plenty good 
enough for me,” I told him, dragging my spent 

body over to the running board of Sam’s car 


where I collapsed with a sigh. “What time of 

day is it, anyhow—seems like we've been out 
for a week?” 

“Time? DamnifIknow,’ Mr. Slade grinned 
at me, “My clock stopped sometime yestiddy.” 

Sam winked at me. “There’s a lesson in 
philosophy for you to take back up North to 
the office,” he said. 

Most popular length for outdoor pieces is 2500 
words. Some of the smaller books set a top limit 
of 2000; the larger magazines can handle 3000. 

For the first person, personal experience type of 
hunting or fishing article the editor usually ex- 
pects you to submit 4 to 6 clear, gloss-finish action 
pictures with which to illustrate it. 8 x 10-inch 
prints are preferred, although snapshots will usu- 
ally be accepted if they are good. Avoid stiff, ob- 
viously posed pictures of sportsmen holding up 
fish or game to the camera. Instead, concentrate on 
informal shots that reveal a companion stooping in 
a swirling stream to net a struggling fish at the 
end of a line; or a dog swimming outward through 
the decoys to retrieve a floating duck that has 
been shot down; and so on. Occasionally an editor 
will buy such an article without pictures if the 
article is very good, in which case he will use a 
staff artist to illustrate it. Fiction stories are al- 
most always so illustrated. 

For a captioned picture story the prints should 
follow a logical sequence that shows the start, cli- 
max and conclusion of the action being portrayed. 
Consult the magazines for examples of this. 

There are several rigid taboos which every out- 
door writer must observe. As already discussed, 
make’ certain that everything you put on paper is 
authentic as to detail; that it could actually have 
occurred in just the way you describe it. Sports- 
men readers are experts and will pull no punches 
when writing in to deride an editor for running a 
weak piece. And they do write in. 

Too, being conservationists at heart (they can- 
not help becoming conservationists, since so much 
of our fine game, land and water resources have 
been foolishly squandered in the past, making them 
scarce now), your readers will detest learning 
about a “game hog” in action; one who takes more 
than he needs, refusing to leave some for another 
day or another sportsman. In fact, editors will re- 
fuse outright to run anything that is anti-conser- 
vationist in theme. 

Similarly, you will save yourself a lot of trouble 
by not writing anything thai is contrary to existing 
fish and game laws. Nor can you reasonably ex- 
pect to sell a how-to-build-it article that competes 
with the magazine’s advertisers, or any written word 
that belittles the products of such advertising 
manufacturers. 

Keep in mind that these magazines make up 3 to 
5 months in advance. This means that you will 
be mailing off your stories about spring trout fish- 
ing while it is still deep winter outside and you 
are hunting deer and rabbits, with your fishing rod 
oiled and temporarily forgotten in a corner. 

Whereas a number of other markets are presently 
“tightening up,” I know of not one of tie estab- 
lished outdoor books that isn’t steadily increasing 
its advertising content, putting to bed a decidedly 
thicker issue than the one 3 months before. 

Too, these outdoor markets are excellent step- 
ping stones to the big slick magazines like the 
Post, Collier's, Reader’s Digest, True, Argosy and 
others which have already recognized the growing 
sportsman audience and which are running out- 
door pieces tailored to fit their individual slants. 


The Author & Journalist 
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By DON L. WEISS 


A little over two years ago, a young man tucked 
his sheepskin under his arm and headed for his 
first job with the Agricultural Extension Service at 
the University of Missouri. 

Today, Arthur Edwards walks through the same 
office doors, but one major change is evident. He 
has become one of Missouri’s most successful free 
lance agricultural writers and photographers. As 
assistant Agricultural Extension editor, Mr. Ed- 
wards spends a large percentage of his time travel- 
ing through the state collecting information on 
new farm projects, By adapting this information 
on current farm labor-saving experiments, balanced 
farming projects, and random interest topics to a 
. Tr five-point system, he has made his job pay extra. 
: “I consider myself relatively new to the free 
lancing game,” Edwards says, “but each of these 
five points has held up in every article I’ve written 
and sold, 

ONE. Think at least a year ahead. 

“This point is especially true in agricultural 
writing because of the various drives made by ex- 
tension offices throughout the year. For instance, 
summer months call for new procedures in irriga- 
tion. Just because it’s early fall when you notice a 
particularly interesting irrigation system, it doesn’t 
mean that your article should be postponed until 
next summer. Gather your information anyway 
and at least make a rough draft. It’s a simple mat- 
$ ter to haul it out come spring and add a news peg 
y or insert whatever changes have developed over 
the winter. 

: TWO. If possible, do your own photography 
1 | and take pictures of everything that looks interest- 
a ing to you. 2 

1 “In August, 1947, I covered a ‘Grow Grass Day’ 
y demonstration in Dent County and took pictures 

r 


of a group watching a bulldozer leveling a barren 
gully. The picture was worthless insofar as free 
3 lancing was concerned then, but sometime later I 
- was back in the same territory again. My second 
picture was taken from exactly the same spot, but 


e this time it depicted a renovated field, with cattle 
g grazing on the new green pasture. The contrasting 
x pictures formed the basis for a sale of ‘Gully to 
s Pasture in 30 Days’ to Capper’s Farmer, 

d “Driving through St. Charles County last sum- 
g mer I came across a farm scene that a photographer 


could wait a lifetime to see again, The sun was 
coming in across an irrigation pond out of which 
ran a pipe to a heavy pump. The field was banked 
by a wooded area. I took the picture and another 
of an irrigation sprinkling system where the com- 
position was similarly ideal. A half-hour later I 
was driving away to write ‘Their Crops Never Go 
Thirsty’ for the Farm Journal and $100. 

“Besides the handiness angle of being your own 
photographer is the advantage of the authenticity 
of your picture. An agricultural writer can usu- 
ally get better pictures than a purely commercial 
photographer who doesn’t understand farms, the 
people, and their problems. And good pictures 
often mean the difference between a sale and a 
rejection slip.- A university student came into my 
office recently with an article telling how to build 
a machine shed. A top rate farm journal had re- 
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AGRICULTURAL WRITER USES 
[ EFFECTIVE FIVE-POINT SYSTEM 


Agricultural Writer—Arthur Edwards 


jected it. We went to the farm where the com- 
mercial photographer had taken the pictures and 
made two new shots. A week later he had an ac- 
ceptance from the same magazine. 

“A backlog of pictures picked up practically at 
random during my trips have also been a useful 
source for ideas. A surprising number of articles 
can be adapted to suggestions from pictures. When 
I’m without an idea my first move is to shuffle 
through the photograph file. 

THREE, Check every issue of the farm maga- 
zines and papers to know what they are using. 


“Perhaps the best way I know of training your 
sights on ideas for articles is a thorough familiarity 
of what the farm press is accepting, Constant 
reading of publications such as Country Gentle- 
man, Capper’s Farmer, Farm Journal, Southern 
Agriculturalist, and Successful Farming will sug- 
gest countless article possibilities. A story of coop- 
erative balanced farming in Nebraska should mean 
that somewhere in Missouri there is a_ similar 
group. I found 300 families near Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
engaged in such a cooperative venture. Or a per- 
sonality sketch of an unusual couple can ready 
you for a like pair. One day last winter a teacher 
friend of mine told me of two ex-G. I. girls who 
were in his classes studying balanced farmin 
methods. When next in his territory I inquired 
about them and found that they were running a 
220-acre farm. Six pictures and 1500 words later it 
was ready for Capper’s and two months later, a 
reprint in a farm digest magazine. 


“Similarly, farm pages of daily and weekly news- 
papers can provide the necessary tips to start you 
on the trail of your next selling article. The head- 
line tells of a new group of extension agents gradu- 
ating and entering the field. Who trains these men 
and what sort of a course is it? More than likely 
there’s an article in it. 

“Constant reading will acquaint you too with the 


" pattern that most magazines follow, You'll learn 


what months they’re especially interested in filler, 
and when their stock is low and needs replenishing. 
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FOUR, Know your markets and tailor your 
article for them. 

“Each writer has his own style, so there can be 
no specific rules for writing once your information 
is collected. But a specific knowledge of each mag- 
azine can be obtained with the least bit of effort. 
It will be responsible for most of your sales. 
Through the constant reading of each farm maga- 
zine, as suggested earlier, you can form a reason- 
ably valid idea of the editorial policy, the require- 
ments as to length and style, and the age and sex 
of your audience. And once this is yours, fit the 
article to it. Detailed accounts of a new farm 
method might be more applicable to Successful 
Farming than a personality sketch. Another maga- 
zine might want more human interest appeal 
through interesting and humorous anecdotes than 
a straight compilation of ‘here’s how you do it.’ 

“Before long you'll find yourself gathering mate- 
rial with one publication in mind—the stage of 
your writing career when the previously tedious 
job becomes much less tiresome. Or you will recog- 
nize possibilities for two separate articles out of 


A picture and a cutline might 


one group of facts. 
work for Country Gentleman, while a 500-word 
story without the picture might fill the require- 
ments of another publication. 

FIVE. Keep your article logical. 

“In addition to keeping our home running and 
tending to two growing children, my wife acts as 


my Number One critic. Though somewhat ac- 
quainted with agricultural problems, she reads my 
articles in final draft for objective testing, Fre- 
quently she has asked questions of technical parts 
which I, being especially familiar with the topic, 
have neglected to explain. Such tips can be ex- 
tremely valuable in the presentation of your article 
and can aid your chance of a sale, Any farm 
article suggesting new developments must be prac- 
tical and logically prepared for the reader. 

“Finding yourself without a wife, try to let a 
group of farmers act as testers. Many a bull ses- 
sion with such a gathering has raised questions 
about the practicability of a new farm device or 
system which the agricultural writer wouldn’t have 
thought to consider.” 


By ETHEL M. RICE 


WRITING FOR THE 
FOUR-TO-TENS 


Part Il 


MORE ABOUT CHARACTERS 


CHILDREN taking part in 
a story should be average. Av- 
erage children are neither un- 
usually good nor abnormally 
naughty. Children do adore 
a wee bit of mischievous 
wickedness such as that of 
Peter Rabbit, “who was very 
naughty” because he ran away 
and hid in Mr. MacGregor’s 
garden. This story, by the 
way, is an excellent example 
of the introduction of an 
adult character who is neces- 
sary to the story, but who is so 
woven into it that even while 
he plays his important part 
on the story stage, the lime-light still centers upon 
Peter Rabbit, who is the main character. Also 
notice that the moral—the unpleasant results of 
wrong-doing and the fact that Mother knows best— 
is so cleverly and fascinatingly pointed out that 
there is no taste of moralizing. Moral truths must 
be subtly expressed and impressed, if at all. The 
child immediately recognizes anything that savors 
of preaching, and he does not like it. 


My neighbor was relating a story to his six-year- 
old son, creating it as he talked and weaving into 
it—cleverly, he thought—a bit of moralizing food 
for the boy’s introspective nourishment. Suddenly 
the child interrupted with: “That’s a hash I nun 
tut.” “What,” asked his father, "is a hash I nun 
tut?” “Why, Daddy, can’t you spell? That spells 
it’s a H-I-N-T for me to be good. Why don’t you 
tell me a real story, Daddy?” 


Today’s children are so wise that too often when 
we think that we are delicately “putting it over” 
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Ethel M. Rice 


we are as transparent as cellophane in their seeing 
eyes. 

Story children should not be made to perform 
impossible or even too improbable deeds. The 
young reader subconsciously lives in the story and 
associates himself with the main character about 
whom he reads. In imagination he is the hero, it 
is he who is winning the close race, fighting the 
good fight, solving the deep mystery, accomplish- 
ing the daring deed. If these are too far beyond 
his own possibilities, or what he thinks are his 
possibilities, the personal thrill that would other- 
wise attach itself to the story is partially lost. (I 
use the word “he” in a general sense, referring to 
both boy and girl.) 

Unless we are writing of unusual places or peo- 
ple, the setting and subjects had better be those 
with which the average child is more or less famil- 
iar either through teaching or association. It may 
be fascinating to hear someone read in swinging 
verse rhythm about the fat hippopotamus, but a 
prose story about that same fat hippo needs to be 
exceptionally intriguing, otherwise it is apt to miss 
the target because to the mind of the listener the 
hero and setting are associated only with the zoo. 
If the child has never visited the zoo and so de- 
pends solely upon pictures of the “critter” the 
story may soon lose its charm and be cast aside in 
favor of one about a dog. 

If the youngster loves a dog of his own, the lat- 
ter story acquires triple value. There is no doubt 
that animal stories are favorites with little folks, 
but it is wise to remember that the child’s imagi- 
nation is still in the developing period, therefore 
he usually enjoys most and over the longest time 
the stories that are about those animals within his 
association scope. 

It is good sense to keep your subjects up to date 
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and strictly authentic. If we write of an airplane 
trip, let us be sure that we know something about 
that particular type of plane, or else let’s stick to a 
helicopter—and be sure to check up on that, too. 
The average boy of eight years knows all the an- 
| swers—and I mean all the answers. I gave a talk 
to a Sunday School class of boys eight to ten years 
of age—a comparison of modern travel with that 
of Bible times. As illustration I used two pages 
, from a late magazine—one of camels and the other 
of a marvelous passenger plane. A skeptical look 
, passed between two boys. Then one said: “Oh no, 
you can’t pass that off on us.” “No,” grinned the 
> other, “that picture was in the Magazine. 
It’s the airplane of the future! It hasn’t even been 
made, yet.” 

I had to think fast. “We are talking about the 
\ travels of Abraham,” I said. “He was an old man. 
7 We are comparing transportation of his time with 
S what you may expect when you are men.” For- 
r tunately, I got away with it. I couldn’t have done 
E it on the printed page! 

THE SUBJECT 


_ Doubtless many of us have read the story of the 


man who was typing a poem when his friend inter- 
rupted with: “What are you doin’?” 
“Writin’ a poem.’ 

“What's the subject matter?” 

“It don’t.” 

Maybe he was not too far wrong. Almost any 
subject, handled with the right twist, can be made 
into an interesting story or poem, fine or funny, 
for adults, but the subject does matter a great 
deal when it is for little folks. The modern child 
lives far more in realities than did the child of a 
few decades ago. Unfortunately, too many unthink- 


g ing parents shift partial responsibility of their 
eight-to-ten-year-olders onto the motion picture 
n theaters where these children sit for hours, often in 
e the undesirable atmosphere of sex scenes and of 
d = crime that consists of everything from shop-lifting 
it to murder. No wonder, then, that these children 
it turn up their sophisticated little noses at the wee 
le pig whp went to market, preferring the fast action 
1- story of the hard-boiled gunman! 
id Subjects for this age range from animal and na- 
is ture stories for the youngest group through myths, 
r- | legends, true-to-life tales for the half-way-betweens, 
(I to facts, mechanics, simple science, adventure and 
Lo historical heroes for the older ones. It seems 
hardly necessary to warn the writer that negative 
0- subjects are not for children. Crime, death, suffer- 
se ing or injury, the harming or suffering of an ani- 
1 mal, fear of darkness and kindred subjects are 
Ly strictly taboo. Baby-talk or endearing phrases also 
ig are to be avoided as well as all questionable ref- 
erences to religion, color or race, except as they are 
handled from the good fellowship and brotherhood 


angle. Omit all dialect as it is too difficult for 
the child to read or to understand. 

Even for the very youngest, beware of writing 
down to age level. The child quickly recognizes 
this condescension and usually resents it. Write a 
bit above rather than below age limit. The five- 
year-old in our family recently approached me 
with: “I’ve lost Texas.” “Lost Texas?’ I puzzled. 
“Lost Texas,” he repeated. “You know Texas, 
don’t you? Oregon was under the table but Texas 
is missing.” Of course, a jig-saw puzzle of the 
United States. This five-year-old boy knew the 
name of each state in the Union and its correct 
place on the map. The Hens-and-Chickens puzzle 
was to him “kid stuff” more suited fo the younger 
brother. 
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“For 
I like to be 
The younger 
child will enjoy this full range of reading material 
even if it must be read to him, but the older child 
will not enjoy the story written definitely for the 


Many times I am asked of my own books, 
what age is this book’ more suitable?” 
able to answer: “From eight to ten.’ 


four-year age. Slant your stories to the seven to 
ten or twelve group for the approval of the four to 
seven-year-olders. 

An important point is: 
little Johnny’s misbehavior. It is rank poison! 
Remember Peter Rabbit. It did not require a 
sermon to teach that wrong-doing does not pay. 
If your object is to teach a lesson, it is permissible 
to bring a wee bit of naughtiness or a fit of temper 
into the story, but do not let the teaching be ob- 
vious. It will be recognized easily even under its 
cover. Children like the bit of bright paint, but 
they hate to have whitewash! 

Throughout the story beware of using expres- 
sions that may create a negative impression. If 
necessary, make a tactful explanation, preferably 
through conversation. My young daughter once 
became afraid of a neighbor because she had heard 
him spoken of as a “live wire.” As a child I once 
became lost for not over ten minutes, in a corn 
field—ten minutes that to my childish imagination 
and terror seemed hours, ail because I had heard of 
Indian corn, and visualized an Indian hiding be- 
hind every other cornstalk. I expected to be 
scalped at any moment. For years I was frightened 
when near a cornfield and to this day I associate 
corn with Indians. Children take us literally and 
it is altogether too easy to create a false impression 
that may be unpleasant and lasting. 

(To be continued) 


Do not moralize over 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 
25 9x12 and 25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 
32 6x9 and 32 Gieesig 1. 
Add postage for 3 lbs. on each of first two ‘groups and 
for 2 Ibs. on ne group. 500 3 line name and address 
stickers printed b! ay Add 5c exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since i 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


— to —— what to write, and where to sell. Our 
hort-Story Writing, Juventie Writing, Article 
Writing, i Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


hose stories are not selling need 


editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short’ stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
mabe, sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story you men- 
tion The Author & 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


By ALAN SWALLOW 
“DO | HAVE TALENT FOR WRITING?” 


AAAAAAAL 


EVERY professional writer 
and every teacher of writing 
receives requests for advice 
and aid from the beginning 
and hopeful writer. Frequent- 
ly tacking personal contact 
with someone, or with school 
people of competence, who 
can give adequate advice, the 
beginner screws up his cour- 
age and approaches the pro- 
fessional or the teacher with 
the innumerable questions on 
which he needs help. Until 
such time, if ever, that a per- 
sonal apprenticeship is avail- 
able to the hopeful writer, 
this manner of requesting help is logical and nat- 
ural. And the professional and the teacher, if 
he be at all humane, will want to give help and 
will need to have answers. 

When I was ill last winter, a new member of the 
faculty at the University of Denver took charge of 
my classes in writing. As I again returned to 
teaching and could take over the classes, I asked 
this teacher about his experiences. -He felt that, 
however much he was interested in writing and 
wished to teach it, he had for the time had quite 
enough. The problem which bothered him was 
probably the most perplexing of all. A student 
would hand him one or two pieces of writing and 
in effect demand a categorical answer to this ques- 
tion: “Do I have talent for writing? Should I con- 
tinue, or should I drop it now before I waste fur- 
ther time and hope on it?” 

Consider the possibilities in answering this ques- 
tion. If a person obviously has little talent, to en- 
courage him would be likely to do him great dam- 
age—to encourage him to spend time and energy 
and hope which all would be frustrated, perhaps 
leading even to’ psychopathic developments for 
that individual. But to advise the other way, to 
advise dropping writing and turning to something 
else, could have equally damaging results. Perhaps 
the individual has not yet had a chance to put his 
best foot forward; perhaps he has the determina- 
tion and the ability to learn which count more in 
writing than some guess as to innate “talent,” 

These are only a few complications. When a 
writer or a teacher is asked that question, he is 
asked to play, in a minor way, the role of God, 
On his answers may depend the shaping of lives, 
with attendant failures, loss of hope, and possible 
psychological results. 

What is the best to do when one is asked the 
question “Do I have talent for writing?” In the 
first place, the question should not be avoided. 
The hopeful writer is serious and desires compe- 
tent help; he deserves all competency possible in 
the answer. 

In the second place, the answer, I believe, should 
never be a categorical yes or no. In no case, surely, 
is such an answer justified; the consequences are 
too important for a facile answer. 

Indeed, the only competent answer can be a 
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lengthy one which indicates to. the hopeful writer 
what the conditions are which he will meet as a 
writer. I firmly believe that any considerable tal- 
ent can find a place in writing, at least on an 
amateur basis. One critic and teacher advertises 
in Author and Journalist that if a person can write 
straight English sentences he can sell to the juve- 
niles after training and practice. And the increas- 
ing market for trade journal writing, for fact 
writing, and for fillers surely makes possible for 
almost everyone who wishes to learn to do it a 
small market for a bit of writing he might do. So 
a part of the answer is that anyone with a little 
talent and with intelligence to learn and practice 
can write and sell at least a few things. 


The other part of the answer is to present the 
difficulties facing the hopeful who would become a 
professional writer. Probably no one can launch 
forth the day after, or the year after, asking the 
question into professional status. Learning to write 
is a long and arduous process; the person who 
would like to become a_ professional writer is 
bound, unless he happens to be a person of means, 
to earn his living in some other fashion and use his 
time and energies as best he can to work for the 
professional status. More likely than not, it will 
require years to achieve it. If he is interested par- 
ticularly in poetry, literary criticism, or another of 
the fields associated with “quality” writing, he 
may never achieve a status other than that of 
working part time at writing, mcantime earning 
or supplementing a living with other work, And 
if he does achieve status as a professional, he has 
had to learn to write acceptably for those maga- 
zines which will pay him sufficiently for his living. 

With such an answer, the hopeful writer is 
thrown back, as he should be, upon an analysis of 
his own talents and determination, In effect, he is 
told that if he has what it takes, his own deter- 
mination will carry him forward; if the prospect is 
too appalling for him, he ought properly to turn 
his talents elsewhere. He is given help in under- 
standing what lies before him; in that understand- 
ing is the key to his question, “Do I have talent 
for writing?” 

[1f you are a beginner, send in your most per- 
plexing question.] 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and _ plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, “‘To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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articles. 
No poetry. Wm. F 


Specialized MARKET 


ART—PHOTOGRAPHY 


Amateur Screen Photography, 3021 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago. (Bi-M-25) Illustrated, general, technical, or semi- 
technical articles for the amateur movie and slide hobbyists. 
1000-1500; scenarios; fillers; art and figure photos of nudes 
or semi-nudes, $5 -$20. Joseph Sorren. 144c-2c; fillers $1-$5; 
photos $1-$5, Acc. 

Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New York. (M-60) (Oct. through 
May; June through Sept.) News articles on art or personal- 
ities of artists. Reviews of current art exhibitions. Alfred M. 
Frankfurter. 2c, Pub 


Camera, The, 306 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-50) 
Practical illustrated articles on photogr aphy and amateur cine- 


matography, 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. . S. Rowan. 
lc up, Acc.; photos, $5. 

Home Movies, 3923 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5. (M-25) 
Articles on amateur movie making, 1500-2000; sketches and 
descriptions of movie making gadgets. Will Lane. ‘2c to Ic; 
photos $1 to $10, Pub. 

Modern Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 


(M-35) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas and 
cartoons on photography. Query. Frederic B. Knoop. Articles 
to $75, photos $5 up, Pub 

Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State St., Rochester 

Y. (M-Free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no candid 
shots. Wyatt Brummitt. $5, Acc. 

Popular Photography, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M- 
25) Illustrated articles on one particular phase of photography, 
600-2000; 8x10 glossy, caps for each shot. Frank Fenner, Jr., 
Ed. Approx. 2c, $5 photo, Acc. Prints of high quality for 
salon section, showing outstanding technique and composition, 
$5 up; amateur pix for ‘‘Pictures from our Readers’’ dept., 
$3-$10; pix and text for Photo Tip dept., $5 with pix, $3 if 
not. Kodachromes, Ansco_ color transparencies or prints, 
carbros and wash-off relief prints for covers and inserts, vary- 
ing prices. Technical data must accompany all pix. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
yb! Fine photos with or without accompanying article ma- 
terial. Tom Maloney, Hannigon, Mng.-Ed. G 
a: Sliding scale. (Write for data sheet for contributors.) 

ub. 


BOATING--YACHTING 
Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. (8 
times a year.) Success stories of boat ed arith pictures. 
Jerome C. Patterson. 2-3c, photos $3-$5, Pub 
an Boat, Combined with Power Beating, 63 Beekman 
New York. (M-25) Practical articles for boat owners. No 
Not technical nor semi-technical in nature. 


Pacific Motor Boat (Miller-Freeman), 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4. (M-35) Illustrated features on boating subjects, pleasure 
or commercial, confined to Pacific Coast background; news 
items, photographs. L. E. Munz. 1-2c, Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7. om tees 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating, 1500. 
Lauer-Leonard. Varying rates. Photos $5, Pub. 

Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles 15. (M-25) Articles on all 
phases of yachting; yachting fiction, humor, and occasionally 
short verse with a yachting touch; photos. H. B. Warren. 
50c col. inch, $1-$3, photos, Pub. 

Work Boat, The, H. L. Peace Bldg., 624 Gravier St., New 
Orleans 12. IH ustrated articles on new towboats, tugboats, 
etc., 500-1200; short fillers on towboat operation, interesting 
boat activities, all with advertising tie-in, mentioning names 
work boats, and news items on waterways and coastal work 
of ge yaa of engines, equipment, etc. $10 page, gen- 
erally, 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Factual yacht- 
ing material, cruise stories, and technical articles on design, 
rigging, etc., Very little fiction; no verse. Photos 
— unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 2c-3e, 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 

Army Laughs (Crestwood), 1790 Broadway, New York. (Bi- 
M-25) 2- and 3-line jokes. Cartoons, general, some army. 
Ken Browne. Good rates, cartoons, Acc.; jokes, Pub. 
Comedy World, 104 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-25) 
Trade journal of comedy world. Staff written. Cartoon show- 
case, $5. Frequent gag prize contests. George Lewis. Pay- 
ment in reprint only. 


READ WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


In Writers’ Journal, a tabloid newspaper of much interest 
to writers. . . what writers are sellin ng and to what 
Magazine. : “Meet The Editor” of a different ‘magazine each 
month, learn of new markets thereby. Read the experiences 
of writers+their troubles in writing may be yours—how they 
corrected them. News of writers’ clubs. Stories on ‘‘know 
how’? by é@xperienced authors. All the news of the writing 
craft. Enclose 10c for your FREE copy to cover handling and 
mailing. On sale at leading newsstands throughout the world. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 W. 42d St. New York 18, N. Y. 


June, 1949 


Gags (M.L.A. Pubs.), 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (Bi- 
M-25) Cartoons and general humor. Good rates for gags and 
drawings, Acc. Del Poore. 


Funnybone Gazette (Big City Pub. Co.), Tenafly, N. J. (W) 
= articles to 1000; cartoons. No short jokes. Varying 
rates 

Humor, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. os M) Humorous 
articles, 1000-3000; humorous short stories, 3000; 30-line 
ee verse; fillers, etc., dealing with ‘family life, Holly- 

5 Broadway, radio, politics—anything under head of 
American scene. Ruth Bolles. ‘‘Standard rates.’’ (No report 

Jest Magazine (Skyline Publications), 
York 5. (Q-25) Light, fast-moving short stories, 
cartoons featuring situations, girls, human interest. 
N. Devver. 2c; $7.50-$10 cartoons, Acc. 

Joker Magazine (Skyline Publications), 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (Q) Same requirements as Jest Magazine. 


Py | Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
(W-5) Cartoons of — life, especially in training 
fad S. Deane Wasson. $1 min., Acc. 

1000 Jokes Magazine (Dell Publications), 261 5th Ave., New 
York 16. (Q-15) Short-short stories, 800; articles, 400-800, 
satirical essays, 400-800; fillers, cartoons, cartoon-spreads, with 
young men slant; not sophisticated. Mort Walker. $15-$25 
per story; cartoons, $15; spreads. $100. 

Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Humorous para- 
graphs on girl fun, bar-room humor. Verses not over 32 
lines. Girl or zany cartoons. Paragraphs $1; verse, 25c a 
line; cartoons, $10, Acc. A. L. (Red) Kirby. 

Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. (W-10) A reading 
and research service beamed primarily at the public speaking 
field. Buys only short, original humorous anecdotes of the 
“It happened to me’’ type, 100-200. Address: Humor Editor. 
Varying rates, Acc. 

Smiles, 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-25) Articles, short- 
short stories, dialogue, etc., in editorial, journalistic, fictional, 
or any other style so long as it’s funny. Screwball copy; 
sophisticated humor (if clean); satire—even slapstick; car- 
toon No jokes or cartoon ideas. Best length, 600-800. 
= “four months ahead of publication. E. E. Murphy. 3c, 


82 Beaver St., New 
250-1500; 
Ernest 


HEALTH—MEDICAL 


Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M-25) Lightly 
handled but constructive articles about babies and their care; 
true experiences, 500-1500. Irene Parrott. 2c, Pub. 

For Married People Only (Your Guide Pubs.), 114 E. 32d 
St., New York. (Bi-M-25) Articles solving marital problems, 
1200- 1500, by medical doctor-writers, 42c, Pub. 

Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. (M) All articles 
contributed gratis by people in the hospital field or authorities 
interested in hospital operation. George Bugbee. 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chica 
(M-25) Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, child 
training, common ailments, school and public health, medical 
science, etc., verse. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Acc. 

Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-50) 


Are You A Writer 
Who Refuses 
To Be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you 
have and shows you how to replot and re- 
write them into salable form. Then, as 
your agent, | market them for you. 

As an inducement for you to try this won- 
derful Coaching Plan, we will work to- 
gether on your first submission, be it arti- 
cle, short-short, short story, novel, or what 
have you—at half my regular fee . 
Enclose this ad with your letter asking for 
complete information. 


MARY KAY TENNISON | 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
Studio: 16604 S. Berendo Avenue 
Gardena, California 
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Material on a diseases, traumatic surgery. A. D. 
Cloud. No paymen 

Life and Health aoe & Herald Publishing Co.), Takoma 
Park. Washington, D. C. Query for requirements. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, 
Mich. (Official organ of We, The Handicapped, Inc.) (Bi-M- 
25) Descriptions of devices. gadgets, or methods that com- 
pensate for physical limitations of a handicap. Uses ‘‘how to 
make a dollar’’ and ‘‘how to get well’’ health stories. 1000 
to 3000, preferably first person—emphasizing the how and 
why slant. Pictures when available. $1-$25 for descriptions 
of devices. 42c up for articles, Acc. Harry E. Smithson; Rose 
D. Meyer, Assoc. Ed. 

Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 

Macfadden’s New Physical Culture Magazine of ntal and 
Physical Power, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Uses articles 
contributing in some way to mental and physical health and 
joy, to 1200. Personal experiences preferred. 2c, unless by 
arrangement, Pub. 

R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
Articles, factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1500-1800. Alice R. Clarke, R.N. 1-3c, Pub. 

Sex Facts (Your Guide Pubs.), 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
Inspirational articles dealing with personality problems or 
marital relations. 42c-lc, Pub. 

Sex Guide (Your Guide Pubs.), 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. ‘2c, Pub. 

Sexology (Gernsback), 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, psychological articles, preferably by physi- 
cians. 42c to 1c, Pub. 

Sunshine and Health (Outdoor Pub. Co.), 

. J. (M-25) Articles on nudist theme, 1200, » 4 
short stories, novelettes, serials (rarely), —> fillers, news 
items, with outdoor health theme; humorous ts; rtoo! 
of non-nudist and conventional society. Ilsley Boone. 
verse, $1 stanza; shorts, $2-$5; Pub. 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., ee —_* 
16. (M-25) Articles mostly written on order by docto 
nurses. Professional level. ‘Nursing and health subjects, 
2000; cartoons. lc up, Pub. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. 
(M-25) Articles dealing with effect of deafness on individual 
and ways of overcoming such effect, authentic success stories 
of the deaf who speak. Very little fiction; almost no verse. 
Josephine B. Timberlake. $2 page, Pub. 

Your Health, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Aeon 
entertaining, helpful articles on all phases of health, 300- 
3000. Douglas E. Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


NEGRO MAGAZINES 


Afroamerican Women’s Journal, 1318 Vernon Ave., N.W., 

Washington, D. C. (Q-25) Articles, essays, covering women’s 
achievements in all fields among all groups; human relations; 
community relations among races, 500-1000; news items; 
hotos. Helen Smith Mason, 2627 Bowen Rd. S.E., Wash- 
ngton 20, D. C. No compensation. 

Bronze Woman, The, 34 S. 17th St., 
Negro domestic-homemaking magazine. 
household suggestions, 100 words. Ic. 

Color, P. O. Box 207, Charleston 21, W. Va. (M-25) Arti- 
cles, photos, general human interest, with pictorial interest 
predominant. Jack H. Dawley. Pub. 

Crisis, The, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-15) Articles 
1800-2000; short stories, 1500-1800; short poems; photos of 
Negro life and achievement. Roy Wilkins, Ed.: James W. 
Ivy, Mng. Ed. 2c, Pub.; no payment for verse; photos, $5. 

Ebony, 1820 S. Michigan, Chicago 15. (M-25) Articles in- 
ge Negroes, 1500. John H. Johnson. $25; photos, $5, 


Mays Landing, 
00, 2400; 


1c-1}2c; 


Philadelphia 3. (M-15) 
ants domestic, love, 


Eyes, Iowa City, Ia. (M-25) Articles on Negro 2 to 
1200; sonnets or short verse; fillers; photos of Negroes 
of whites and Negroes working cooperatively. H. I. Fontellio- 
Nanton. Payment by arrangement. 

Journal of Negro Education, The, Bureau of Beuentional 
Research, Howard University, Washington (Q-$1; 
Yearbooks, $2) Articles dealing with problems ol ‘by Negro 
and other minority ome -_ the U. S. in particular and in 
the world in general . Thompson. No remuneration. 

Negro Digest, 5125 S. radial Ave., Chicago 15. (M-25) 
Articles dealing with Negro problems to 1500, and fillers; 
jokes. Ben Burns, Exec. Ed. $25 article, Acc. 


Negro South, 1241-53 Dryades St., New Orleans 13, La. o- 
25) Short stories to 1500; jokes; verse; photos. Alonzo B. 
Willis. 149c, Pub. 

Negro Traveler, The, 11717-11727 S. Vincennes, Chicago 43. 
(M-25) Human interest articles on transportation subjects of 
interest to waiters, cooks, maids, dining car waiters, redcaps, 
and others in the field. Articles on home, clothes, and women 
_ 16-page women’s section, 2500. Clarence M. Markham, Jr. 
c up. 

Our World, 35 W. 43rd St., New York 16. Picture continu- 
ities on Negro life. Average payment, $50 page, Acc. 

Pulse, 2627 Bowen Rd., S.E., Washington 20, D. Cc. (M-25) 


Articles, 800-1000, features, hobbies, human interest, unusual 
occupations, anectodes, racial, success stories; verse. photos, 
cartoons. Helen S. Mason. Ind., Acc. 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 

Big Time (D-A Publishing Co.), 18 E. 5th St., New York 
22. (Bi-M-25) Emphasis on sensational aspects of — 
which have brought various personalities into news. Som 
text with photos. . Lawrence Holmes. Query. Payment 4 
arrangement. 

Hit (Violitant Publishing Co.), 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. 
(M) Same requirements as Laff. 

Laff, (Volitant Publishing Co.), 105 E. 35 St.. New York 
16. (M) At present in the market for photo sets with girls, 
} + nee photo sets, and comedy sets. George Shute. $6 photo, 

ce. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20. (W-10) Photos of 
national and world news events, human-interest picture series. 

Look, 511 5th Ave., New York 17. (Bi-W-15) Human-interest 
articles preferably focused on one person, one family, one 
group, not much interested in inanimate subjects. Cartoons. 
Daniel D. Mich, Ex. Ed rates, Acc. 

Movie Life (Ideal), 205 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Informal, candid pictures of screen personalities, well-captioned. 
“‘Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially desired. Betty 
Etter. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade (Ideal), 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 on as- 
signment only. Grace Fischler. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, 625 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
(Q-25) Illustrated naval and sea stories. Frank Sullivan. 
$5 col. (1034x2’’), Pub. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) Ken W. Purdy. Picture stories. 

Picture News in Color and Action, 118 E. 40th St., New 
York. (M-10) News features and adventure-type serials based 
on true stories, suitable for comic-style picturization. Emile 
Gauvreau, Ex. $5 page, Acc. 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 3. (M) 
Photos of High School activities, complete with captions; no 
articles. $3, Pub. 

See (See Pub. Co.), 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Mi-M-10) 
Photos with authentic and unusual story backgrounds. Candid 
action type preferred. All photos must be in good taste. 
Also, human interest, glamour girl and controversial subjects. 
Timely, humorous cartoons, $5 up, photos; good prices, car- 
toons, Acc. (No reply to questionnaire.) 

Vets Voice, 624 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk 1. Va. (Q-25) Pic- 
torial news of interest to all veterans. Frank Sullivan. $5 
col., Pub. (No reply to questionnaire.) 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-25) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000-5000; outdoor fact articles; Alaska 
sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. ‘2c, P b 

American Field, The, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. (W-20) 
Articles to 3500, and short stories on out-of-door recreative 
sports, particularly hunting of upland game birds with sport- 
ing dogs, 1500. Wm. F. Brown. Varying rates, Acc. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington 6. D. C. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 
tion, travel, exploration, 1000-2500; outdoor photos. Erle 
Kauffman. lc up, Acc 

American Rifleman. 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 6, 

-$4) Technical material; small arms, hunting, gun- 
smithing, etc. Also articles dealing with military small arms. 


PICTURES SELL JUVENILES 
Commonplace or expensive-to-reproduce _illustra- 
tions invite rejection slips. Let our staff of ex- 
perienced illustrators prepare a functional dummy 
for you which will help to sell your story. Con- 
structive criticism on all manuscripts. No assign- 
ment too small to receive our special attention. 

H-N EDITORIAL AND ART SERVICE 
1746 No. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New New York 
We Are Equipped ype your reports, theses, 
manuscripts, with and care. 
All work mailed flat 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
Oc per 1,000 wo 
Book Manuscripts 45c¢ 1,000 words 
Poetry le per line 


HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


Bemis, Associa 


we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 


IN THE SHADOW. oF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 
STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 


FACTS 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 


Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


The Author & Journalist 
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No fiction or verse. Contributors must have expert knowledge achieved the art of doing things together; unusual life stories 
subjects. Up to 5c; photos, $5. Ace. John to ch and community life, 1200-1500. Benjamin P. 
rowne. c, Acc. 


Canadian Sports Digest, 1512 Richmond St., Toronto, On- Bengalese. The, Brookland 17, D. C. (M-15) General in- 
_ tario. (M-25) Market for sports articles, of Canadian nature, terest warticles and short stories, 1800-2500. Norman J. John- 
or on Canadians in U. S. sports scene, or on subject matter son. 4c, Acc. Releases sup. rights. 
of interest in the Dominion; profiles, odd facts abcut sports, 
general sports material. No fiction, verse. Philip M. Stone, Biosophical Review, The, 410 S. Michigan, Chicago 5. (Q-35) 
Ed. 1-2c. Supplementary rights rel d by arrar t Unusual articles dealing with the better nature of man, ex- 
pressing high spiritual values, verse; fillers. Dr. Frederick 
ustra) camping, fishing, hunting articles, Canadian M The, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can 
1500-3000. Hugh Grey. up,Acc ada. (M-10) Short stories, “catholic atmosphere, bright, ‘point- 
Forest and Outdoors, 679 Belmont St., Montreal. (M-15) ed, but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, essays, 
outdoors Catholic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J. 142c, Acc. 
Hunter, ifapper, Haller, oF Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M-20) 
ordinary week-end camper. Canadian background, slanted Religious monthly operated for charity. Short stories, 850- 
slightly towards conservation of woods, wildlife, water. 2%2¢ 2999; articles and pictures on current subjects, 900-2500; ‘verse. 


up; Min. $10 for pic story, Pub. Rev. Andrew L eldon. 2/3c; photos, $3, Acc. Reported 
Fur- Game, E. Long St. {Columbus, (M- -20) Fish- slow.) 
ng, trave og, hunting, fur-raising articies by authorities; 

true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. Vv. Harding. Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 


1Zc¢ up, Acc. Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
: home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and 
Game Breeder and Sportsman. 181 Broadway, New York 23. patriotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and gen- 
(M-25) Articles on restocking of fish and game, or manage- era] interest; short stories that implicitly point a moral, 
ment in the wild, 1200-1500. Capt. Amos L. Horst. Ind., Pub. 1899-2000. Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. 


Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-20) Articles Photos of children. Rev. Urban Adelman. Ic, $5 verse, Pub. 


pertaining to game fowl exclusively; photos, cartoons, car- verse, Pub. 
toon ideas. Ed H. DeCamp. Ind., Acc. Catholic World, 411 Ww. 49th St., New York 19. (M-40) 
Maine Coast Fisherman, Belfast, Me. (M) Articles about Short stories to 4500; man Catholic articles, 2500-4500. 


commercial fishing, boat-building, lobstering, canning, clam- Some verse. Rev. James RS Gillis, C.S.P. Approx. $5 page, 
ming, packing, etc. Fillers, jokes, epigrams, news items and Pub. 


photos pertaining to marine matter and fishing. Converse Rush 

Owen Smith. 20c printed inch (about 320 words); photos, 

wg © $2; jokes, $1; news items, 10c an inch. saat stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. lec, 

co: sg shing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests : Christian Family (David C. Cook Pub. Co.). Elgin, Ill. (Q) 

kinks, shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos feature articles PB noe family, or member of it, putting 

$5 up, Acc. Christian principles into action. Christian family- life stories; 


Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. (M- practical suggestions for shut-ins and the aged, for helping 
20) Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and them to live happily and constructively in spite of their 
fishing. H. G. Tapply. Payment by agreement, Acc. Buys 4 handicaps. Articles 800-1000; fiction 1500-2000. Rose R. Price. 


mos. ahead of publication. lc Acc 

Outdoorsman, The, 814 N. Tower Court, Chicago. (6 times Christian Family and Our Missions (Mission Press, 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen me Tll.), (M-20) Catholic family magazine using_whole- 
interest. Bob Becker. some short stories, 1500- 2000, and suitable verse. Frederic 


Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Commerce St., Little Rock, Ark. M. Lynk, S.V.D., 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. ic, verse, 
(M-20) Illustrated out-of-door short stories. Supplementary 10c a line, Acc. 


rights released. Gus Albright, Jr. Ind. Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New vom -. O6-ee 
Rod and Gun, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. (M) Actual terdenominational ‘religious, illustra ologica: , 
hunting and _ fishing putea in Canada, to 1800. K. 2500; short stories 2500; verse, 25c a line. Releases all but 
Marshman. 1%c-lc, Pub. first serial rights. 
Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. Christian Home Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central 


(W-10) Occasional articles or stories on salt water sport Pkwy., Cincinnati. (Q-25) Features and short stories on vari- 
fishing in Atlantic Coast area from Maine to South Caro- ous phases of home life; to 900-1800. Dorothy Fay Foster. 
lina, to 2000. Primarily newspaper with 50 correspondents. 1c, Acc. 


Photos of salt water fishing. H. Lyman. Pub. Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. (M-25) Current 
Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Dec., Jan., interest, biographical, devotional. missionary articles, 1 
sige March-25) ‘Illustrated articles ‘on skiing and snow sports 3000; short stories dealing with specific problems involving 

to 2000; short-shorts; verse; jokes; cartoons; news items; Evangelical Christians 2500-3000: short-shorts. -1 
photos. Elizabeth Woolsey, Mng. Ed. 1loc without illustra- serials, 2-to-3 parts. Fillers, 50-150. Robert Walker. Ic, Pub. 
tions, 2c with, Pub. Releases second rights. 

Sports Afield, 405 2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis 1. (M-25) Sports- Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., High!and, Ill. Articles 


men’s interests; ortdoor activity of all nature but spectator and stories under 2000, with Christian’ home life and Christian 
sports. Short stories; articles; fillers; news items; photos; child training Ghemes. Acc. (Rates not stated. Temporarily 


cartoons. Top rates, for field, Acc. overstocked.) M. P. Simon. las 
Sports Digest, 552 S. Seramo St., Los Angeles 5. (M-50) Churchman, —he 425 4th Ave., New York 1 - 
Does not pay for articles other than to members of its own pe _ipolying religious thought to problems of the day; good 
staff. Dwight Fiske. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No payment. 
Western Sportsman, 303 Bridle Path, Austin, Texas. (Bi- “Clear Horizons, 1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5. (Q-25) Articles 
M-15) Hunting, fishing, and big game articles, 1200-1500; and essays, 700-1000, giving liberal religious point of view of 
few short fact items and bits of news; cartoons. Deep West- brotherhood, inter-denominational cooperation, etc. Norman 


ern flavor. J. A. Small. Varying rates, Pub. (No 1949 report.) K. Elliott, Mng. Ed. 114c; verse, 20c line. (Sample copy free.) 
Cor, Hales Corners, Wisc. (M) A magazine promoting the 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN Apostolate of the Sacred Heart. Short- short fiction, 1500- 
4 cc. 
Adult Bible Class (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, (mM) 7900. Rev. Geo. Pinger, S.C. J. 1'2¢ up 


Forceful articles, 500-800, on making ddult class a dynamic Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. z 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social and serv- Christian background. 2000-2500. Rm. Christie. $4-$5, Acc. 
ice activities; longer class methods articles, 700-1000: articles Write for sample copy before submitting. 


C 


on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, com- Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, Tex. 

munity, to 1200, and articles on Christianity in its relation- (M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles teaching power of 

ship to life outside, 1000-1200. Roy H. Murray. ic, Acc. or = rene “self-help 
Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, symbology, Mayan archaelogy and discove % 

Que., Canada. (M-10) Articles of wide reader interest, lengths, 60,000. Wm. P. Taylor. 1%2c ic; -lengths, 
atholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1800; wholesome $150 up, Acc. 

fietion little fae 1200-1800. Jokes $1; photos. Rev. Alcidé Faculty Adviser, The, 3115 S. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 8. 


m Bouchard, C.S.S.R. 1c. Acc. . (M-except July-Aug.-15) How-to-do-it articles for teachers, 
Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-20) Short stories moderators of youth, etc.; programs, tas gs play o— 
2800-3000; serials, 15-20 3000-word ‘chapters; articles on novel ideas to help the faculty. L. B. Wobido, 
Catholic and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. | Usually no payment; occasionally payment, Acc. 
Wholesome juvenile adventure short stories, serials. Rev. Friends. 1724 Chocteau St., St. Louis. (W) Short stories, 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5, $3, 300-500-600, showing desirable moral and religious ideals; 
$2. verse, 4, 8, 12, 16 lines. 14; verse, 5c-10c a line. 4-6 weeks 
uman-interest articles on unusual me S oF successes 0 d. (M- mag tf) - 
churches and Sunday Schools; articles of families who have gious Instruction, a A oy articles of about 2000 


GHOSTWRITER MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Nineteen years experience in mending writ- First Aid to Writers 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S Minor Corrections 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- j One Carbon if desired 
tA NATALIE NEWELL MAUDE B. TABER 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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words on social and ethical problems of the day, on family 
problems, youth, educational trends, and events of human 
interest. Illustrations. No poetry. Immediate reply. Rev. 
Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 

HIS, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. (M-Oct. thru June-25) 
Organ of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. Articles designed 
either to me Christians live more effectively for Christ, or 
to help non-Christians see the importance of realizing Christ’ s 
claims upon their lives. Philosophical articles on Christian 
faith and belief; practical articles on various phases of Chris- 
tian living. 750-1600-2450-3300. Good pictures on college level. 
Buys very little free-lance. C. Stacey Woods, Virginia Lowell, 
Eds. 34c, photos $2, Pub. 

Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York. (M-25 ex- 
cept July-Aug.) Articles of interest to Catholic men; bio- 
graphical world affairs, human interest, etc., 1600-2500. $5 


page, Pub. 
er vement Era. Salt Lake City, 
0; short 
General articles on social conditions. vocation- 
al problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to 
youth and to Mormon Church, 300-2000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Poetry 
to 30 lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, Acc. 

Information, 401 W. 59th St., New York 19. (M-20) ag ot 
articles on some phase of Catholic action, 1500-2000. o fic- 
tion. Rev. Albert A. Murray, C.S.P. lc, Acc 

International Journal of Religious Education, on So. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 6. (M except Aug.-20) ports of pro- 
gressive methods and procedures in Protestant ‘Sunday School 

work; one-act seasonal religious dramas. war 
Lillian Williams, Mng. Ed. ‘'c-Ilc, ge of religious activi- 
ties in church, home, community, $1-$6, 

Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. “3 (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) to; pics to 2000; ‘short stories with Cath- 
olic slant, same length. v. Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 4c, Acc. 

Liberal Judaism Monthly, 920 Riverside Dr., New York 32. 
reflecting thinking and background 
verse; photos; cartoon 


50 N. Main St., 


ideas. Louis Rittenberg. 2c, Pub. 
Light and Life Evangel, The. Winona Lake, Ind (W-$1.25 yr.) 
Illustrated features on general interest topics, 2000; short 


stories, 2500-3000, religious motif desirable but not required 
Christian virtues and 


exclusively; romance on a high level; 
good morals, indirectly taught; serials, 6-10 chapters; short 
fact items, fillers; news items. Dr. Leroy M. Lowell. ‘2c. Acc. 


Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(W-15) Short illustrated articles on religious, and sociai sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $5 and up, Acc. Reli- 
gious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Exec. 

Lookout, The (Standard Publishing Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., 
Cincinnati 10. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult 
Sunday school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘‘Sunday ee 
ish’’ short stories, 1000-1200; serials to 10 a. ae 
each. Photos upright, 8x10, scenic, human int 
Guy P. Leavitt. 1c up, photos $3 to $5, within 1 1 month a: 
Acc. Releases all but first rights. 

Lutheran, The, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7. (W-5, $2.50 
yr.) Personal experience, notable achievement articles written 
for average person in field of Christian ideology, -2000; 
short stories with relevance to church paper, 500-2500 (chroni- 
cally overstocked); fillers; news items on general church life 
if of unusual interest; photos relevant to church paper. Dr. 
G. Elson Ruff. 1c-2c; photos, $5, Pub. 

Madonna (formerly Mother of Perpetual Help), St. Alphonse 


Seminary, Woodstock, Ont. (M-10) Religious (Catholic). his- 
James Bennett, 


torical, educational articles, 1200-1500. Rev. 
C.S.S.R. $12-$15, Pub. Supplementary rights released on 
arrangement. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Catholic 
articles, short stories, serials. verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
Marian, The, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8. (10 times 
yearly—10). Stories to 1500, articles to 1200, modern, yet 
wholesome, not necessarily Catholic. Pictures for articles. 
Mariaological articles. Rev. Peter P. Cinikas, M.I.C. Prompt 


report. ic. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 58. (M-20) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Wm. F. Lynch, S.J. 2c min., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia ‘(Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stories 1200-2100. Joseph A 
Skelly, C.M. 142c up, Acc. 

Mission Call, The, Hales Corners, Wisc. (M) Fiction with 
modern themes of romance, adventure, mystery, not necessarily 
religious, 1000-2000. Rev. George Pinger, S.C.J. 142-3c, Acc. 

Missionary Servant, The, Stirling, N. J. (M-10) Religious, 

ical human-interest, current-events, uae. -2000; 
short verse. fillers; photos. Donald M. Lynch. Varying rates, 


(Catholic), Acc. 
Mother’s Magazine (David C. Cook), Elgin, Ill. (Q-7) Prac- 
tical material for mothers of children from birth to 12 years 
help in development of Christian character in their chil- 
dren. Articles, 700-1000; department material, 100-300; fic- 
tion, 2500. Dorothea Riley. Articles, 1c; fiction, 2c, Acc. 


Nautilus Magazine of New Thought, 247 Cabot St.. Holyoke, 
Mass. (M-25) Articles to 750 along New Thought, very little 


© 
AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 
1 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
Sunland, Calif. 


small, 


11032 McVine Ave. 


True personal experiences in 
the application of truth or New Thought. Elizabeth and 

— C. Towne. Ind.. Acc. or Pub. Buys magazine rights 
only 

New Century Leader (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ill. 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to become a better Sun- 
day School teacher, 1200; plans for building an effectively- 
organized Sunday School from the superintendent’s point of 
view, 1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for reli- 


gious leaders and all adults desiring a general Se 
c, Acc. 


short and inspirational verse. 


cation. Inter-denominational. Roy H. Murray. 
Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) Cath- 
olic human-interest articles and stories, about 2000; verse. 


Father M. J. Foltz, C.P.P.S. ‘2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 
Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6. (Bi-M-10) 
News-type of feature story in church-related events of interest 
to Presbyterians, articles on persona! faith, 1500. No fiction 
or poetry. Robert J. Cardigan, Gen. Mgr. Approx. 2c, Pub. 


Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher (David C. Cook 
Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ill. Articles of practical help to Sunday 
—" teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Ic, 
ce. 


Progress Magazine. 17 Tracy St., Kansas City 6. (M-15) 
First person story style articles telling how writer has im- 
proved his life by applying Jesus Christ principles, interviews 
with prominent people who have a practical faith in God; 
fiction, strong in plot and characterization; religious verse to 
16 lines. Newton Lewis. lc, min.; verse, 25c line, Acc. 

Protestant, The, 128 Manhattan Ave., New York 25. (M) 
Religious magazine emphasizing anti-fascist moral issues— 
concrete, factual. Kenneth Leslie. 1c, Pub. 

Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (M-Oct.-June) 
— true short stories. 2000. Herbert O’H. Walker, 

iJ. 

Savior’s Call, The, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
(M-10) Short- shorts, 500-600; short stories, 3 
events articles, to 3500; verse. 


S.D.S. Fiction to $25; articles to 2c; 


to $10 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21. (M- Articles, essays and fillers centering on 
Eucharist, 2000-3000; verse and short = inspirational or 
loc, Acc. 


religious. George Legere, S.S.S. 
Nashville 4, Tenn. Articles 


Shepherds, 1908 Grand Ave., 
toward pastors of Methodist church. George H. Jones. No 
payment. 

Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-25) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary 
work, by special arrangement with writers. Edward A. Fre- 
king, Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Sign, The, Union City, N. J. Ae 25) Catholic and general 
articles, essays, short stories 4500, verse. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. 3c, up, Acc 

Social Reign. The, 4930 S. Dakota Ave.. N.E., Washington 
17, D. C. (Bi-M) Articles and short stories revolving around 
the Catholic home and Catholic life, and devoted to the 
spread of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the Home 
and Night Adoration in the Home. Sponsored by the Sacred 


verse 


Hearts Fathers. 1200 words, maximum. Henry F. Unger, 
Mng. Ed. 1%c. Acc. 
Southern Israelite, 312 Ivey St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. (W- 


newspaper; in market for free-lance 


material. 
Sunday Digest, 
Articles. 500-1000; 
S. Hoth. le, Acc. 
Sunday School at Home, 1816 Chestnut, 
(Q-12) Articles, short shorts, not over 1000, 


M-supplement). Not 
Adolph Rosenberg. 

(David C. Cook.Pub. Co.), Elgin Ill. 
short stories, 1000-1800; verse, fillers. 


(W-5) 
Iva 


Philadelphia 3. 
editorials; fillers; 


news items. Verse. Photos. All religious and devotional. 
a Wm. J. Jones. 1c-34c, Acc.; verse, photos, varying 
rates. 


Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 
Articles on Sunday school work; verse; short stories for chil- 
dren. Philip E. Howard, Jr. ‘2c up, Ace. 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) Challenging articles to 950; definitely Christian. Bibli- 
cally slanted, on religious, Sunday School, daily vacation 
Bible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 
Wm. J. Jones. 15c, verse 50c, stanza, 

Teacher, The, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (M) Arti- 
cles, 500-1500; verse, photos, devoted to material on Sunday 
School teaching. Clifton J. Allen. 4c, Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18. (M-35) Human 
interest, home affairs .articles, short stories (out-of-door, love, 
ogg ee novelettes, serials; short ‘‘reader editorials’’; practi- 

home: verse; fillers; jokes, epigrams; photos. Henry 
flische. 1oce-le. Pub., occasionally Acc. 

Union Signal, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., 
All material on assignment to qualified experts. 
Dibelka, Mng. Ed. 


Walther League Messenger, 875 Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. (M-25) Short stories implication. Photos 
with religious and youth slant. Alfred P. Klausler. Ind., Acc. 


Evanston, Ill. (W-5) 
Susan Shaffer 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 


is a difference. Novels 4 special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS. 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


The Author & Journalist 
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list 


Releases sup. rights. 


Westminster Adult Bible Class, 1105 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7. Query for new policy. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL—LIVESTOCK—ETC. 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, Pub. Cartoons. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13. 
(M-10) Articles on fruit growing, breeding, marketing, espe- 
cially fruitgrower experience stories. E. G. K. Meister. 25c 
col. inch, $1, photos, unless otherwise arranged, Pub. 

Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles 
on County Agents, Vocational Ag. Teachers, and Extension 
Workers, 500-800. R. Dunk. 2c, c. 

Better Farms, 928 Broadway, Buffalo 12, N. Y. (2-M-$1) 
Farm features, including those for Ts page, 500-1500; 
photos, rural, ‘oddity. Robe: 1-112c; photos, $3- 
$6, Pub. Supplementary rights ‘released. (No 1949 report.) 

California Fruit & Grape Grower, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Articles on fruit growers, 500-1500, news items 
of interest to fruit growers, new techniques, methods; photos. 
Tom Weber. 1-2c, Acc.; photos, $3. 

Canadian Countryman, 347 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 2-B, 
Canada. (Bi-M) Short stories to 3000. Daniel McKee. Vary- 
ing rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, =. (M-10) Authenticated farm 
experience articles 300-800; handicraft, cooking, human in- 
terest material of interest Py farm women and girls; jokes. 
Ray Yarnell. lc up, jokes $1, Acc. 

(M) 


Cattleman, The, Fort Worth, Texas. Livestock articles 


and true stories ‘dealing with romance of the West. Henry 
Biederman. Varying rates, 
Colorado Rancher and Farmer, The, C. of C. Bldg., 1726 


(Semi-M) Articles of interest and aid 
handy farm and ranch ideas; 
hotos to illustrate specific points. 
lc, Pub. Supplementary rights 


Champa St., Denver. 
to ranch and farm people; 
cartoons with rural angle; 
Martin J. Russell, Mng. 
released 


Cooperative Digest 
with farmer cooperat: 
ments. ic, Pub. 

Country Gentleman (Curtis), Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Short stories 2500-5000; 3 and 4 part serials, 30,000; 
general articles of interest to farm and farm-town people 
1500-3000; articles for women; humor page—brief sketches; 
verse; comic drawings; very short fillers—fact or humor. 
Robert H. Reed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First 
or second rights to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500-4500, 
rural appeal. Children’s page items, household photos; verse. 
Amy J. Roe. ‘2c up, Acc. ‘ 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M) 
Brief articles under 1000 showing how electricity is used prof- 
itably on farms. Geo. W. Kable. 2c, $3-$5, otos, Acc. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, P. Box 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que.. (W-5) Farm 
4000; featurettes 


and rural home magazine. 
00, photos; agricultural articles of 
Ss. . Kennedy. Non-fiction. 
$6-$8 column, Pub.; fiction, $35-$70 a story, Acc. 
Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main St., Dallas 2, Tex. (M) Articles 
of interest to the Southwest, ‘with farm slant preferred. 
eo if possible. Fiction with farm background pre- 
ferred, but not a requisite if story has human interest appeal, 
Ed. Articles, 2c, or according to merit; 
ction, 3c, Acc. 


Farm Home Desirable, 836 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. (Bi- 
M-controlled). Articles on home modernization, homemaking 
material, short cuts to housework, grooming children—in gen- 
eral, articles appealing to modern farm homemakers, 850. 
L. R. Varney. 2c, Pub. 

Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. (M-5) 
(query before 
Arthur H. 


Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Articles dealing 
ives, their leaders and their accomplish- 


4005, Place 


Farm Journal, 
Agricultural articles with photos 300-600; 
ing); woman-interest short stories, 3000; cartoons. 
Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 20c up, Acc 

Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (Q-50) 
Articles, essays, fillers, on farm and rural life, farming and 
stock raising, nostalgic rural articles; photos black and 
white and color; cartoons. Reprint rights released. $50 to 
$200, with pix. 

Furrow, The, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 
illustrated, cena farm items, 500-600; 
have a “how-to-do” or “results” angle. F. E. 
Ed. 2c, Acc. 

Garden Exchange Magazine, ‘‘The 
zines,’’ 683 Nevada St., Reno, Nev. (M-10) 
for ‘Something Old — Something New” 
Johnson. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. (M-25) 
Short gardening articles, 250, 750, 1000, actual experience or 
scientific gardening. Photos. Supplementary rights released. 
Wm. H. Clark. 1-2c, Pub.; $2-$6, photos. 


Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbott Rd., E. Lansing, Mich. (Bi- 
M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan farmers, 
cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell, $3 column up, Pub. 


III IAI IIIA ISIS SISSA SSS AAA 
I'LL DO IT FOR YOU : 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- » 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
name in print and make money on your raw material. 4 
Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 


(Bi-M-free). Well- 
farm pictures that 
Charles, Assoc. 


Gem of Garden Maga- 
Photos and data 
department. E. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 
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Modern Beekeeping, Box 1140, Paducah, Ky. (M-20) Illus- 
trated features and shorts on bees and beekeeping written 
by actual beekeepers; must be of some value to the industry. 
$5 page; photos, $1-$5. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Live stock production and marketing articles, 1000- 
2000; news items of meat animal breed associations (national 
or sectional), 100-200. L. C. Moser. $5 colymn, shorts; fea- 
tures, arrangement in advance. 

New England Homestead, 29 St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. (2M-5) Illustrated articles 1200-15 on farming and 
homemaking in New England. Very little fietion: some verse. 
James G. Watson. 25° inch; verse, 15c line, b. 

Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., 
Ala. (M) Short stories, 3000 (submit to Dallas, Tex., office, 
1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 4c min., for fiction, 
Pub. (Material for Young Southerners Department should 
submitted to Earline Gandy, Youth Folks Ed.) 

Record Stockman, The, 1820 Curtis St., Denver 2, Colo. 
(W-10) Informative feature articles on Western livestock pro- 
duction and ae, how-to-do-it type; mews items. 25c 
Col. inch, Pub. e 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
Southern rural interest; short fiction, 800-2500; photos, car- 
toons, cover designs. Milbrey Covert, Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Successful Farming (Meredith), Des Moines, Ia. 
Agricultural articles, jokes, news items, photos, 
Kirk Fox. Articles, etc., 5c; verse, 25c line, Acc. 

Texas Livestock Journal, Route 7, Box 226, Tucson, Arizona. 
Well-written, authoritative articles, particularly by breeders, 
trainers, and veterinarians, dealing with livestock—particularly 
horse-breeding and its problems; harness horse and quarter 
horse racing; great individuals in the quarter horse and 
harness horse world; use of equipment; care; training, etc. 
Ditto for thoroughbreds and Arabians. Photos, 2 to 5 with 
each article. Preferred length, 500-1500. Nelson C. Nye, 
Horse Ed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles and 
photos covering good turkey raising methods and equipment. 

Small. ic, photos $1-$35, usually Acc. 

Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. (Semi-M; $1-2 yrs.) Articles dealing with 
Iowa farming, 500-600; gag cartoons. Donald R. Murphy. 
Acc., according to quality. 

Western Farm Life, 1520 Court Pl., Denver, Colo. 
sold to Fred A. Seaton, Hastings, Nebr. Quer 

Western Horseman, Box 1277, Colorado Springs. Colo. (M- 
35) Personal experience short stories, articles on _ history, 
training, breeds, breeding, veterinary, rodeo, = clubs, all 
Western stock lines, to 2500; photos, cartoons Robert M. 
Denhardt. 1-3c, Acc. First rights only. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Ist & 3rd Sts., Racine, 
Wis. (M) Short illustrated articies of success on Wisconsin 
farms. F. B. Swingle. i1c-2c 


Birmingham, 


(M-10) 
cartoons. 


Recently 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 


American Aquarist, The, Box 26, New Lots Sta., Brooklyn 
. (M-25) Authoritative and scientific articles on breed- 
ing tropical fish, 1000-2000; fillers ; verse on aquatic 
life; cartoons; pictures of tropical fish. Thomas E. Gilmore. 
15-2; verse, 25c for 4 — jokes, with good drawing, $2; 
fillers, 1c; photos, $2-$5, Pub 
Audubon Magazine, 1000 5th Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M) 
Nature articles, essays, to 2000, photos. Payment only on 
special assignment, 1c. Photos, $3. Eleanor Anthony King. 
Canadian Hobbycraft Magazine, The, 22 Woodlawn Ave. 
East, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (Bi-M-25) Articles to 1000, 
how-to-make articles on all types of hobbies, crafts, home 
ag photos, art work, cartoons. Brian Chernoff. 1/3-Ilc, 
‘ub. 


Everyday Hobbies, Box 104 Highland Park Sta.. Los Angeles 
42. (12 issues, $1) Articles about unusual hobbies, explaining 
how hobbyist got started, what the hobby is, and how others 
can do the same, 250-450. Payment is one year’s subscription 
per article. Alan W. Farrant. 

Hobby Digest, The, 609 Woodward Ave., Detroit 26. (M-10) 
Illustrated articles 150-1500 on collector hobbyists, antiques, 


modeling, and coins. No verse. E. J. Sharbatz. ‘2c; photos, 
$2 to $5, Pub. 
Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M) 


How-to-make-it articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement 
fillers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. 1c to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 
Mechanix Illustrated (Fawcett), 67 W. 44 St., New York 18. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers; action and personality 
pictures, human-interest slant, plus camera action stories. 
Wm. L. Parker. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
— airplane construction articles, 1500. Howard G. McEntee, 
ub. 


Models and Hobbies (Fox-Shulman Publications, Inc.), N.E. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, pom 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First 
on Eaton—20 pound bond: carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Cor. 16th and Conlyn Sts., Philadelphia 41. (M) Illustrated 
articles on how to make various items in ceramics, woodwork- 
ing, model building, photography, stamps, leathercraft, shell- 
craft, bead work, coin collecting. photography, etc. Leonard 
Martin Fox. 2c, Pub.; Photos, $1-$5. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St., and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 
4500 on natural ience, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 3c, Acc. 

Nature Friend, The, 313 8th Ave., New York 11. (M) Arti- 
cles or novelettes on nature or outdoor life, to 1500; essays; 
verse; nature fillers. Louis Sutherland. No payment. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (10 
issues a year—50) Illustrated nature articles 1000-2000; fillers 
with pictures 100 to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 
3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Paramount Collector-Hobbyist, Box 864, Denver 1. (M-15) 
Brief articles on interesting hobbies by hoybyists themselves; 
verse. Regular contests; cash prizes. 


Popniar Homecraft, 814 N. Tower Ct., Chicago. (Bi-M) How- 
to-build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with detailed 
pecies, or at least 1 photo. L. F. McClure. $15 page. 

ce. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-35) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; 
fillers to 250. How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop work, 
with photographs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be addressed 
to the Technical Editor. Roderick M. Grant, Mng. Ed. Ic to 
10c; photos $5 up. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, la- 
bor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Perry Githens. 
lc to 10c; photos $3 up, Acc. 

Radio News (Ziff-Davis). 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with 
radio engineering, research, electronics. Constructional articles 
for amateur radiomen and servicemen. Diagram need only 
be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or poetry; no publicity 
“‘puffs.’’ Any unusual application articles on electronics, 100- 
3500. also considered. 2'2c-5c, including photos. ;Gag cartoons, 
$5. B. G. Davis, Pres.; Oliver Read, 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
on popular science, to 2000; science features. 2%2c, 


Science & Mechanics, 49 E. Superior St., Chicago. (Q) All 
depts. handled by staff specialists. V. D. Angerman. 

Science Illustrated (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Pure and applied sciences, popu- 
larly written, illustrated with oteerers or drawings, 1500- 
5000; also short science fact-items 500. J. R. Whiting. 
Features $200 and up; short items $15-$50: photographs $5- 
$25 and up. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-35) 
Almost entirely staff prepared, but purchases occasional arti- 
cles on the natural and social sciences. Query before submit- 
ting. Gerard Piel. Varying rates, Acc. 


SPORTS (COMPETITIVE)—RACING—HORSES 


All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. (M) Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. 12c, Pub. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles. Clifford Bloodgood. ‘2c, Pub. 

Buckeye & Horseman, Elliott Hotel, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
field, Ohio. Short stories, articles, jokes, fillers, cartoons and 
cartoon ideas, suitable for saddle horse and light horse fans. 
Ind., Pub. 

Golfer & Sportsman, 422 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. (M-20) 
Short stories to 2000; articles to 2500; fillers, 500: cartoons, 
9g gl and participant sports, golf. Margaret Bushnell. 
lc, Pub. 

Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, Calif. 
(6 times a year.) Articles on riding, dude ranches, breeding, 
500-1800. P. Hartford. 7c printed inch, Pub. 

National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn 
bowling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. Busi- 
ness articles on bowling operators. N. Bleecker Green. 2c, 
Pub. 

Race Review (Thorougbred Guild), 2121 Gravois Blvd., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. (M-35) Articles on fundamental and ad- 
vanced handicapping, selection methods with workouts of re- 
sults, racing personalities, turf topics, to 2300. R. D. Wassall. 
lc, b. 

Rider and Driver, The, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Oe. oe 
Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. 
rates, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 7 E. 12th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on the coaching og playing of high school and college sports. 
Herman Masin. ic, Pub. 

Sporting News, The, 2018 Washington St., St. Louis. (W-20) 
Deals exclusively in sports, with heaviest emphasis on organ- 
ized baseball, 1000-1500. Query, Pub. 

Tennis Amateur & Professional, P. O. Box 877, Greenwich, 
Conn. Articles, fiction, anecdotes, sidelights on tennis play- 
ers and personalities, of interest to tennis players. Ic. 

Turf & Sports Digest (Montee Publishing Co.), Baltimore 
12, Md. (M-35) Articles and fiction covering running horse 
racing, 4000-6000. Serials of three installments, 10,000-15,000. 
Raleigh S. Burroughs. lc up, photos $3, Pub. 


THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati, O. (W-25) 
Amusement trade news on assignment only. William Sochs. 
Space rates, Pub. 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. (W) 
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National film weekly with correspondents in principal cities 
covering news of motion picture industry, theatres and their 
personnel, legislation affecting motion pictures, construction 
news, etc. Photographically illustrated features dealing with 
— phases of theatre management. Nathan Cohen, Assoc. 


Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline e. 2c, Pub. 

Modern Screen (Dell), 261 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Movie fan personally, general articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. W. H. Nichols and W. B. Hartley. 

Modern Theatre, The, 825 Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
(M section of Boxoffice). Articles on theatre design, con- 
struction, maintenance; photos for illustration; carpeting, 
seating, decoration, confections, merchandising features, of 
interest to theatre owners. Floyd Mix, Mng. 

Motion Picture Magazine (Fawcett), 67 W. 44 St., New 
York. (M-10) Sharply-angled stories on established stars, 
occasional introductory shorts on outstanding newcomers, 1000. 
Maxwell Hamilton. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Movie'and Magazine (Hillman), 916 N. La Cienga, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) Articles on movie personalities and all as- 
pects of movie industry, anecdotes. Beatrice Lubitz Cole. 
About 5c, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade (Ideal), 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 
on assignment only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine (Fawcett), 67 W. 44 St. (M-15) 
Fictionizations of current motion pictures on assignment only. 
Dorothy Hosking. 

New Stars Over Hollywood (D. S. Pub. Co.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M) Well- angled feature articles on 
new stars, 2000-2500. Francigene Sheridan. 3c-5c, 

Photoplay-Movie Mirror (Macfadden), 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Motion picture articles and smash news 
stories; serials; fillers. Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror (Macfadden), 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
15) Radio fan stories, 3000-5000. Doris McFerran. $150 up, 
—- to merit, Acc. (No unsolicited mss. read. Query 

rs 

Screenland, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Motion- 
picture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Stories (Dell), 261 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. E. H. Van 
Horne. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 


Silver Screen, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Fan 
material about movie stars and pictures. Lester C. Grady. 
First-class rates, Pub 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 10. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on theatrical and associated arts, 500-2500; news items; 
photos; drawings. Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York 19. (W-25) Theatrical 
trade paper; articles, news, reviews, Mesewritien. Sid Silver- 
man, Abel Green, Ed. Space rates. 


TRAVEL—MOTORING 


Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia 3. (M-50) Travel and recreational articles, 3500; 
photos. Rate varies with value of material. Mainly on assign- 
ment. Ted Patrick. 


Motels & Courts, Box 1551, Glendale, Calif. News of motels 
and courts and travel articles, to 1500; pix. First issue in 
July. 1c, Acc.; photos, $1 up. Jean Jacques. (Overstocked; 
query first.) 


Trail-R-News, Box 1551, Glendale 4, Calif. (M-10) Illus- 
trated travel articles not in excess of 1000 with trailer-coach 
background. Internationally distributed. No verse. Jean 
—, lc up, Acc.; photos, 50c up. (Overstocked; query 
first. 


Travel (Travel Magazine, Inc.), 200 E. 37th St., New York 
16. (M-35) Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles. 
Query editor. Magazine undergoing reorganization. Coburn 
Gilman. 


Trailways Magazine, 135 S. LaSalle St. No. 2235, Chicago 
3. (Q) Factual travel articles and stories, well illustrated. 
Scenic Kodachromes for covers. H. M. Collier, Frank B. Col- 
lier, Assoc. Ed. 3c, Acc. 


| WANT TO CONTACT 
NEW WRITERS 


who interested in 
cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered daily. The 
easiest way to write for 
pay. No previous experi- 
ence No obli- 


gatio 
Send a FREE DETAILS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468 - A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FREE 


Information 


The Author & Journalist 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Ed Kuhn, 
Associate Editor, Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 


St., states: ‘While the publishing world as a whole 
seems to be tightening its belt, we feel no necessity 
to follow the general trend. Our list is growing 
each season, and we have every reason to expect 
that it will continue to grow,’ Marguerite 


Vance, editor of children’s books at E. P. Dutton 
Company, 300 4th Ave., tells us, ‘We are crowded 
with work, and will be for some time.’ . . . Edward 
Shenton of Macrae-Smith Co., Publishers, 225 S. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, reports that no mystery 
stories are now being published by his company, 
and so asks that mystery writers hold back on send- 
ing until further notice. . . . Family Circle Maga- 
zine is now a closed market. Article writers of 
human interest have an open market with This 
Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. . . . Short-shorts are needed by Argosy and 
Extension Magazine. A New York writer had five 
short-shorts. He sold them all within five months 
by this route: Collier’s, New York News (220 E. 
42nd St.), This Week, Toronto Star, Argosy, Ex- 
tension, Liberty. . . . There is no such thing as a 
tight market when it comes to good material, re- 
gardless of name, A Washington, D, C., woman 
official came to New York with two short manu- 
scripts under pen-name. Using pen-name and not 
revealing her Washington by-line, she presented 
these manuscripts to two of the hardest-to-crack 
magazines and both were purchased on substance, 
not name. One was fact and one was fiction. It 
just shows it can be done. . . . Miss J. Murdock, 
announces only first person stories now wanted for 
Miss America and Junior Miss (350 5th Ave.). 
They must play up character problems. Miss Mur- 
dock is stocked on romance and adventure. There 
is a Miss America Quarterly, for which short articles 
on self-improvement, with a sophisticated touch, 
are needed. . . , Daisy Bacon’s problem, now that 
Street & Smith has dropped all pulps, is not getting 
a job, but deciding which of the many offers from 
agents and publishers seeking her servicés, she will 
accept. ‘Conservative optimism’ is the, term 
used by one New York editor in describing lit- 
erary conditions this Spring and Summer. dAn- 
other says: “Those publishers who take a chance 
and don’t wait for the other fellow to gamble, will 
clean up.’ Good illustrations and photos will keep 
the printed word popular. Look for books with 
more pictures. Pulps and comics will suffer most 
by television. The higher I. Q. must read. Thus 
publishers will raise their I, Q. The Reader's 
Digest I. Q. is the one to shoot at now in books and 
magazines, Until television features sob-stuff, the 
confession magazines will be safe. Slicks must give 
what television can’t . . . provocative stories and 
controversial articles.” 


A LOW ‘COST PUBLISHING SERVICE : 


For Authors 


print, publish and distribute your Eaameeipte in 
and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 

The William-Frederick Press 

Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Wwe 
boo 


313 West 35th St. 


June, 1949 


' Tops, Lev Gleason Publications, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, is an endeavor to create a colored 
comic for adults. Four colors will be used to get 
across its cartoon narratives. Tops starts as a 25- 
cent bi-monthly edited by William H. Kofoed, with 
Bob Wood as managing editor. Querying is re- 
quested. Payment is by arrangement, 

The Reporter, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is a 
new 25-cent fortnightly, largely staff-written by 
Max Ascoli and his associates, but willing to con- 
sider outside contributions of national and _ inter- 
national affairs. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Llewellyn White, managing editor. 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York, is now being 
edited by Louis Ruppel, with Knox Burger hand- 
ling fiction, and William Emerson, articles. Wal- 
ter Davenport, formerly editor, has taken up other 
duties as chief correspondent for the magazine. 

American School Board Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1, pays 34 cent to 1 cent on 
acceptance for articles on current problems in pub- 
lic schools, 500 to 2000 words, ‘This is a 35-cent 
monthly. 

A survey of educational publications reveals most 
of them making no payment for contributions, 
Among these are: School and .Society, 15 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 23; American Sociological Re- 
view, University of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
Food for Thought, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto 6, Can- 
ada (Adult Education) ; Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, 400 No. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa.; College & 
University Business, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11; The Quill, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1; Safety 
Education, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 

Package Store Management, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16, pays upwards from 1 cent on publication 
for operation articles on wine and liquor package 
stores—no bars—describing how an outlet is doing 
a better merchandising or management job, 1000 to 
2000 words, with photos and other illustrative mate- 
rial. Occasionally uses some new story of particular 
interest to trade, but writer of such should query 
first. Editor is Jesse Steckel. 

American Living, P. O. Box 1151, Los Angeles 53, 
pays $20 for articles on home decoration, fashion, 
etc., illustrated with 8 x 10 glossy photos, $15 for 
light, young-love short stories, 1000 to 1200 words, 
and $5 for 8 x 10 glossies for cover use, Editor is 
Tom Paul. 

The Young People, Rte 3, St. Peter, Minn,, pays 
a low rate of about $3 per 1000 words, on publica- 
tion, for articles on nature, travel, biography, etc., 
1000 to 1200 words, essays, 100 to 800 words, cover- 
ing religion, character, missions, etc., short stories, 
1500 to 3000 words, of interest to teen-agers, with 
one or two serials a year up to 10,000 words, 
“Please do not submit anything that violates Chris- 
tian spirit and good morals,” urges Rev. Emeroy 
Johnson, editor. . 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. Sater will receive also desc crip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF =. ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEM: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National itsieaiihis of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 


year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
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RADIO WRITING 
Is Not a Personal Gold Mine 
For Everyone! 


Markets for dramatic scripts are few and 
competition is keen. But RADIO WRITING 
can afford men and women a_ dignified, 
lucrative career in various other phases 
now in demand by RADIO STATIONS and 
AGENCIES and which will be necessary 
groundwork in writing for TELEVISION 


STATIONS. 


If you ‘ve a creative mind and fiction writ- 
ing is not your forte; or if you're just in- 
terested in a well-paying career to augment 
your fiction-writing sales — then look into 
the many long-neglected opportunities in 
RADIO WRITING. 


Send now for complete details and learn 
how to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities plus your FREE COPY of RADIO 
SIGNALS HANDBOOK. Please enclose 10c 
in coin to cover cost of handling. You will 
be under no obligation. 


HAL BERG 


Program Director 
Station WILK Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


YOUR CHANCE for 
SALES INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation which 
might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while busi- 
ness details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 
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St. Paul, Minn., 


Topix, 147 E. 5th St., 
magazine catering chiefly to school trade. 
magazine is issued 30 times a year (Sept. 
May 15) once a week except during the Christmas 


holidays and Easter time. “We are always in the 
market for comic-style scripts from 2 to 8 pages, 
covering such subjects as the lives of Catholic saints 
or heroes; true stories of any sort involving some 
Catholic background or twist,” states Francis Mc- 
Grade, editor. “Of late, we have been going espe- 
cially for the modern setting, no romance. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at $5 a page.” 

Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, 
published twice monthly, pays approximately 2 
cents a word on publication for feature stories of 
interest to the general church and to Presbyterians, 
to 1500 words, news stories on Presbyterian 
churches, human-interest stories, but it uses no 
fiction or poetry. MSS. should be addressed to 
Robert J. Cadigan, general manager. 

The Baptist Leader, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, likes stories of families who have 
achieved the art of doing things together, rural 
life stories related to church and community life, 
and human interest articles regarding unusual 
methods or successes of churches and Sunday 
Schools, 1200 to 1500 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at 14 cent a word. Benjamin P. Browne 
is editor, 

Friends, 1724 Chocteau St., St. Louis, pays 25 
cents for each 100 words, after acceptance, for 
short stories showing desirable moral and religious 
ideals, 300, 500, and 600 words in length. Five to 
10 cents a line is paid for verse of 4, 8, 12, or 16 
lines, 

Safety Education, published by the National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, uses 
articles, news items, and photos covering safety at 
school, in the home, on the farm, pedestrian, bi- 
cycle, etc., but makes no payment. Beatrice Rob- 
lee is editor. 

Childhood Education, 1200 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, Frances Mayforth, editor, reports: “Since 
the Association for Childhood Education is a non- 
profit organization, it does not pay for contribu- 
tions to its publications.” 

The Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Kansas City 1, Mo., published monthly as a section 
of Boxoffice, national film weekly, wants illus- 
trated articles on theatre design, construction, 
maintenance; carpeting, seating, decoration, con- 
fection merchandising, of interest to theatre own- 
ers. Floyd Mix is managing editor, 

Travel has been taken on by a new corporation, 
Travel Magazine, Inc., at 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, although editorial offices 
are remaining at 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. 
Until new editorial policies have been decided 
upon, Coburn Gilman, editor, suggests that no 
manuscripts be submitted, that writers query in- 
stead. 

Big Time, 18 E. 50th St., New York 22, is a new 
picture bi-monthly, edited by A. Lawrence Holmes, 
A pictorial news magazine, it-emphasizes the sen- 
sational aspects of events, pictures the personalities 
involved. Prospective contributors should write 
to Mr. Holmes before submitting material, 

Game Breeder and Sportsman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, a 25-cent monthly edited by Capt. 
Amos L, Horst, uses only articles on the restocking 
of fish and game, or management in the wild, 1200 
to 1500 words. Payment is made on publication 
at unstated rates. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
have added, “Helping the Beginner.” Every month 
Dr. Alan Swallow of Denver University, or some 
other expert, will answer the most important ques- 


tion bothering a beginner that is sent in. Get 
yours ready! 
We're sorry that the department Radio-TV 


Briefs must be discontinued, for the present at 
least. This was being conducted by Scott Carle- 
ton, whose advertisements you have seen in A. & J. 
during the past year. Last week we were informed 
that Mr. Carleton had died very suddenly. His 
mother is endeavoring to return all manuscripts 
and straighten out her son’s affairs. 
© 

Strictly Personal—Margaret and Sam_ will be 
passing through Boulder early in July, stopping 
only briefly, for Dr. Sam has received his appoint- 
ment as assistant physician at the State Hospital, 
Middletown, Conn., and must be there as soon 
after July 1 as possible. I’m very happy for them 
—but they will seem much farther away. Cali- 
fornia seems only a “hop over the hills” from 
Colorado, but New England seems a long way 
off. . . . Forrest and Ruth hope to bring Forrest, 
Jr., and little Jimmy on for a short visit about 
the time Dick, Marie, and Richey leave for Texas 
at the end of the summer. There'll be many 


changes this fall! 
wean 

National Jamboree, 1 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
a slick 25-cent bi-monthly, is seeking fiction and 
articles, 4000 to 5000 words, with a folk or western 
locale, any period, with or without love interest. 
Articles should be on musical personalities, and 
preferably illustrated. Everything—songs, stories, 
pictures, and music—must have a folk, hill billy, 
and western flavor. Jules Warshaw is editor. 
Payment is on acceptance at up to 2 cents a word. 

Polly is the new name for Polly Pigtails, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17. Originally, the maga- 
zine, edited by Jean M. Press, was aimed at girls 
from 7 to 10, but now that the age appeal has 
been lifted to 14, it seemed advisable to drop the 
Pigtails. Miss Press pays 3 cents a word on 
acceptance for short stories around 2500 words, 
short articles, comic strips. 

Paul Heard, editor of Wildfire Magazine and 
The Story Book Press, 1435 Second Ave., Dallas 10, 
Texas, has recovered sufficiently from+a recent se- 
rious operation, to be back at his desk, where. he 
hopes soon to be caught up on the accumulated 
work. 

Hobo News, 115 W. 52nd St., New York 19, has 
suspended publication. 

Western Farm Life, 50-year-old farm and ranch 
publication, 1520 Court Place, Denver, has been 
sold to Fred A. Seaton of Hastings, Nebr., and his 
associates. The new owners announce no major 
changes in policy or personnel are contemplated. 

The Interplayers, Inc., 121 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, the young experimental group that pro- 
duced last summer’s off-Broadway hit, “him” by 
e. e. cummings, is in the market for good new 
scripts—full length experimental scripts, prefer- 
ably non-naturalistic, to stage in their new air- 
conditioned theatre. For more information, write 
to Ted Isaac, 143 West 105th St., New York 25. 

West Coast, Seattle, Wash., has suspended pub- 
lication. 
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Here’s How Palmer 
Students are Doing 


. . « How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
“Graduate Now Leading Author 

A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fic- 
tion, author of five published 
books, scores of stories and 
novelettes, writes: “The Palmer 
Course is excellent. It was a 
milestone in my career.” 
New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons I sold 
my first article, then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another pub- 
lication, and recently adapted 
it for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and encour- 
agement.” — E. N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Can’t Keep Up With Sales 

“I had never written a line 
before starting the Palmer 
course, yet started to market 
my articles after the first les- 
sons. Now I can’t write fast 
enough to keep up with sales 
of my articies."—Hugh G, Jar- 
man, Montreal. 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 

“Four months with Palmer gave me more prac- 
tical help in writing than my four year college 
course. Before taking the course, I had received 
five rejection slips to one acceptance; now the 
situation is more than reversed. I am glad to give 
Palmer my wholehearted recommendation.”—Rev- 
erend Donald H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Free Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home 
To learn how Palmer Insti- 
tute home-study training can 
help you, send for free sample 
lesson, with typical writing as- 
signment, and free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique 
method of complete training for 
highest pay in all fields. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-69, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE ~ 
LESSON 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


4 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Desk G-69, 1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, California 

Please send me free book and sample lesson, with 

typical writing assignment, showing how Palmer 

home-study training may help me to increase my 

income as a writer. No salesman will call. 
Mr. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here [] 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “‘SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd Sehool 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SUMMER WRITING 
VACATION SCHOOL 


2 weeks in August in cool and beau- 
tiful foothills of the Cumberland 
Mountains in Tennessee. Low cost 
room and meals and reasonable 
tuition. Modern college quarters. 
Workshop in short story, novel, 
play, article and religious fiction 
by noted novelist-teacher who is 
successful in all fields. Limited 
enrollment. 


Write: 


Harry Harrison Kroll 


University of Tennessee 
Junior College 


Martin, Tenn. 


Sunday School at Home, 1816 Chestnut, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa,, a monthly edited by Rev, William J. 
Jones, pays 14 to 3 cents a word, depending on 
quality, on acceptance, for religious and devotional 
articles, and short-short stories, not over 1000 words, 
and for editorials, news items, and other short ma- 
terial. Some religious verse is used, and occa- 
sionally photos, for which varying rates are paid. 
Supplementary rights are not released to the author. 

The Social Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C., is a bi-monthly devoted to 
the spread of the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Home and Night Adoration in the 
Home, in which over 200,000 members are regis- 
tered in the United States. A section will be de- 


voted also to short pieces on famed leper-martyr | 


Father Damien—not the usual life-story material 
but unusual slants. Catholic writers who have 
worked at the Enthronement and Night Adoration 
are particularly welcome. The _ publication is 
sponsored by the Sacred Hearts Fathers. Articles 
and short stories should not exceed 1200 words, 
should revolve around the Catholic home and 
Catholic life. For the present, Henry F. Unger, 
managing editor, reports, “We can pay 114 cents 
per word on acceptance.” 

Queen’s Work, 3742 W, Pine Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo., issued monthly October through June, with 
Herbert O’H. Walker, S. J., editor, uses sports ar- 
ticles, and true short stories up to 2000 words. 
Payment is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word 
or better. 

Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind., is a 
reading and research service, beamed primarily at 
the public-speaking field. The bulk of material is 
reprinted from other sources and is staff-prepared. 
No reprint material is bought, but the service 
offers a continual market for short, original humor- 
ous anecdotes which a speaker can make use of. 
Humor of the “It happened to me . , .” type is 
preferred. Length: 100-200 words, no longer, Ad- 
dress Humor Editor, and don’t forget the stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Varying rates are paid on 
acceptance. 

Pax, published by the Benedictine Missionaries, 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J., is no longer in the 
market for material of any kind. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


ARTICLE AND FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what sub- 
jects to select, how to write about them, where to get 
information, and where to sell the material you write. 
Write for full particulars and terms, mentioning Au- 
thor & Journalist. 

LITERARY INSTR 


UCTOR 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70. Mass. 


The Author & Journalis: 
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Typical Americans 
in All Walks of Life 
Use the Hermes 


FAITH BALDWIN, Famous 
fiction writer, whose latest 
bookis The Golden Shoe String, 
says ““I learned about the 
Hermes from writing col- 
leagues and journalism 
friends. Its lightness and sim- 
plicity are a constant amaze- 
ment and joy.”” 


BOB CONSIDINE, Famous 
columnist and feature writer: 
**D’ve used my Hermes during 
assignments in 43 countries 
and Bikini. It’s a man-sized 
package which won’t pull 
your arm out of shape when 
you carry it.’’ 


BILL STERN, Director of 
Sports, NBC: ““In my busi- 
ness a typewriter must be 
able to take traveling and 
hard usage, and be really 
light. No typewriter fills 
these qualifications like the 
Hermes.”’ 


June, 1949 


- At Last! It’s Available Anywhere! 
World-Famous Hermes Portable 


eevee ee ee * 


What Better 
GRADUATION 
Gift? 


Federal Tax Included 


Unmatched in Lightness, Compactness — 
yet with Full-Size Performance, Features and Stamina 


> Foreign correspondents, Armed 
Forces writers, knocking about the 
world, have brought back reports of this 
smallest of portables—how it can take 
punishment in all climates under all 
conditions. Yet until now, so few, com- 
paratively, could be produced that only 
a fraction of the huge demand could be 
met. 

Even so, the Hermes has revolution- 
ized the personal writing habits of 
35,000 Americans who’ve been lucky 
enough to get one! 

Now, at last, it’s available to all Amer- 
ica, just as fast as distribution can be 
set up. 

Just what is the Hermes? 

It’s the world’s lightest typewriter. 
It’s easily carried around the house or 
around the world. It weighs 8 pounds, 
11 ounces, including its built-in metal 
case. It’s 11” wide and deep, 2%4” high 
(in its case) against 6” to 7” for larger 
portables. : 


Yet it performs exactly like a full-size 
typewriter. Its keyboard is standard 
portable size. Despite its lightness, it 
does not “creep” in use. It is solid as any 
portable machine. One year guarantee! 
A SWISS PRECISION PRODUCT 
All this for a sensationally low $68.50 (Fed. 
Tax inc.). If you cannot yet find Hermes 
near you, use the coupon. 


| PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. A-5 
265 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y¥. 
Gentlemen: 

{) 1am interested in more information abour 
the Hermes portable. 

() Enclosed is check or money order for 
$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 
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High standards of performance maintained year ir 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 
Free of Dept. J 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, i 


WRITERS ... 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 

RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 

of newsstand publications. 

| have developed a NEW COMPLETELY PER- 

SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 

Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 

TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 

SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


WRITE TO SELL! 


Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions Of Dramatic Story Plots 


It is endorsed by leading educators in schools 
and universities. It is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their 
success to it. Many new writers have become 
professionals through its aid. Note what they 


say: 
“| received the Plot Genie and with its aid 
have plotted two stories which sold immediately.” 
—R. H. 
“$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie 
aid is a pretty fair return on a ten buck invest- 
ment.”’—G. S. 
If you would succeed in writing, you need the 
Plot Genie. Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


Want an Honest-to-Goodness 
Helpful Criticism of Your 
Manuscript? 

1 AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT | do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
| think it stinks, | will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—I will suggest how 
to decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 

words, it’s a darn good service! 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5. Calif. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The National Education Department of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America is offering $1000 in 
prizes for the best one-act plays submitted in a 
contest closing October 4, 1949. Plays should deal 
with the problem of developing a full and mean- 
ingful Jewish life in the United States or elsewhere. 
. . . Any person, regardless of age, training, expe- 
rience, or residence, may submit one or more plays 
in the contest. Scripts must be written in English, 
original, unpublished, and unproduced by any pro- 
fessional theatre. The author must be sole owner 
of all rights. . . . First prize is $500, second and 
third, $350 each. MSS. should be addressed to 41 
E, 42nd St., New York 17. 

Writers of 1949 books which promote the idea of 
world peace through world government, should 
contact Leo J. Margotin, U. S. Managing Editor of 
The Times of India, at 8706 Empire State Bldg., 
350 5th Ave., New York, for full details of the 
15,000 Rupee (about $5000) prize being offered 
by the Indian owner of the newspaper for the 
best book on this subject. 


Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee I, Wisc., a monthly issued 10 times a 
year, uses articles on the theory and practice of 
teaching in elementary and high school. Payment 
is made on publication at 14 cent a word. 


TYPING 


oe 
Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
*s° Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry 1c per line. °° 
*’ Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, °° 
* etc., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first 3° 
page free. 
> 4 Also mimeographing, addressing, etc, at reasonable «% 
rates. YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 
4 Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 4 
P. O. BOX 1166 JEROME, IDAHO 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“I'll pull you out! Ill teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I’‘LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 


| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I’Il do it! 


GHOSTING? Yessir. We'll do the job for you. s\sk for 
terms. 

PS: If it’s a story you've written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 
postage please. 

1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 


The Author & Journalis' 


June, 
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For coke (lower-case “‘c””) means a certain type of fuel—and 


nothing else. 


But Coke (upper-case “C’’) means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to 
you a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires 
us to be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence 


these frequent reminders. 


*Coke= Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade- 
fully requested, whenever marks that distinguish the 
same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 


Your cooperation is respect- 


you use either Coca-Cola or 
Coke in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


June, 1919 


coke = /f 
Coke: 


The Union Signal, Official Organ of the Na- 


tional WCTU, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston IIl., is 


no longer buying fiction or any other matter, pre- 
ferring instead to make assignments to qualified 
experts on the subject of alcohol and other nar- 
cotics and the social problems involved in their 
use, according to information furnished by Mrs. 
Susan Shaffer Dibelka, managing editor. 


THE NATIONAL LAUGH 
FOUNDATION 


presents 


the ‘‘MUST” book 
for writers of Gags, Humor, 
Comedy 


“HOW TO WRITE YOUR 
OWN JOKES” 


10 Formulas for Fun 
created by Walter Brumm. 


Send $1.00 postpaid 
“COMEDY WORLD” 
(trade journal of the humor field) 


104 E. 40th St., New York City, 16. 
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Make Your Vacation Profitable This Year! 


Personal Coaching At My Writers’ Colony 
RESERVE now, 1 week to 2 mo. (July-Aug.) Room, meals, 
priv. instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. (Ms. crit. all year by 


mail.) 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2. 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique).. 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders).... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 
213114 Ridge MILDRED |. REID vanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED I. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illustrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 


303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


‘Twayne Publishers, Inc,, 42 Broadway, New York 
4, has announced the inauguration of an annual 
award designed to promote the writing and appre- 
ciation of poetry. Administered by John Ciardis, 
well-known American poet and member of the 
faculty of Howard University, the award offers $100 
advance on royalty and publication of the winning 
manuscripts. Any poet is eligible who has not pub- 
lished a book of poems in the United States. Poems 
that have appeared in magazines are eligible. Manu- 
scripts should contain enough material to make up 
a volume of from 48 to 64 pages, estimated on the 
basis of approximately 32 lines to the page. All 
must be signed with a pseudonym only, and accom- 
panied by an envelope containing a self-addressed 
envelope bearing the author’s real name and suffi- 
cient postage for return of the manuscript. Sub- 
missions must be postmarked no later than July 15, 
1949. For full information write to Twayne Pub- 
lishers at the above address. 


Commercial West (subtitled “Financial Weekly 
of the Northwest”) , 603 2nd Ave,, S,, Minneapolis 
2, Willis I. William, editor, writes that most mate- 
rial is staff-written, or on special assignment. “How- 
ever,” reports Mr. Williams, “we do file the names 
of free-lance writers, and contact them when we 
require an article from that area.” 


“HANDY” (COPY-HOLDER) 
A Sturdy, inexpensive Copy- 
holder that every Writer can 
afford. Light in weight and 
% convenient in size yet provid- = 
& ing ample support for manu- 3% 
4 script copy. Made of Strong 3 
°° Hard Wood Fibre with Brass 3 
Fittings and Plastic Paper 
= Grip. Folding Rear Support 3, 
with Locking Lever permits ad- 
justment to the Best Readable 
Angle. Promotes Speed and 
makes Typing Easier. An Un- 3, 
usual Value. $1.00 Postpaid. 
IMPORT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
& Box 46 Paulding, Ohio + 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for 

short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to he arranged. 
My technical book: “Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘““How to Publish Profitably”’ 
(paper) $1.00; “‘Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Author & Journalist 


June, 
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Writers’ Rejects 


j 
3 The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
} We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 


Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


e beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
Teaches Them How to Write. 
e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 


From Getting Rutted. 
! $2.50 a Year — Sample Copy 25c 
© 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 1, New York 14, N. ¥; 


DPV 


MORE SALES for More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along till your ideas 
have peen molded into salable stories and 
articles. If your output lacks the professional 
touch, let us point out to you what to do about 
it. You owe it to yourself to employ a capa- 
ble agency in the heart of the publishing cen- 
ter. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell 
or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. $4 for novels. Our need 
is urgent. We want novels with new and re- 
freshing ideas. These we can sell immediately. 
Our first reading and letter of market evalu- 
ation will be given for $4, on novels or 40,000 
words or more. It doesn’t matter if it’s your 
first, second or third novel, we have the mar- 
kets and can sell it, if it has some sales value. 
Writers should pay the express charges on their 
shipments—and, if sent by mail, it should be 
First Class. 

There is no fee for established writers—and 
fee is dropped after making two sales for be- 
ginners. 

Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 


June, 1949 


For That 


“What To Write” 


Feeling 


Tap the rich treasury of ‘49 story 
and article ideas researched 
for you in 


Schoyer’s 
VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
For 1949 


A comprehensive review of the OVER 600 
anniversaries of historical events claiming 
outstanding editor and reader interest this 
year. 


You'll find literally hundreds of subjects 
and _ idea-starters on BIOGRAPHY, DIS- 
ASTERS, ART & MUSIC, EXPLORATION, 
RELIGION, CRIME, SCIENCE, ODDITIES, 
SPORTS, POLITICS, HUMAN INTEREST. 


Each with a paragraph background ena- 
bling you to readily develop the type of 
current interest material that will ‘‘sell’’ 
editors in ‘49. 


Equips you with a colorful idea source for 
years to come. 


Order Today For Fullest Use! 


Send price of $2.00 (refund guaranteed if 
you are not pleased) to: 


Will Schoyer & Co. 


304 Ross Street Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 


Colo. 
.. 
Willard fawkins 
See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these 
beginners have later made magazine covers 
and book lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of 
craftsmanship and appeal will be complete- 
ly rated. If Mr. Hawkins considers your 
manuscript has prospects of sale, with or 
without revision, his detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 

Special! Add $1.00 for paper-bound co of 

“The Technique of Fiction,’ regularly 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve 
as correspondent for a number of trade maga- 
zines! ‘TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS” explains 
how to obtain such jobs and how to round up 
and write news and features; it also gives an 
elaborate list of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “‘dig up’ and write maga- 
zine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a 
year; and 3. The leading markets for these 
short articles, paying up to 10c per word. 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE” is 
a short-cut to success in newspaper and maga- 
zine columning, solving problems of what to 
write about, the preparation, and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA” 
is a course in camera journalism, plus forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER” enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer 
and also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 

Sold Separately Or All For $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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FREE MAGAZINE 
“helps you learn 
to write for pay” 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you .already write for 
pay, you owe it to 

yourself to ed for a 
FREE cop of 
WRITER'S UID E 
—the fastest grow- 


ing, most compre- 

hensive magazine 

of its type pub- 

NO lished. National- 
OBLIGATION! _!y known writers 


tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
200 S. 7th, Dept. WA-6, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WRITING 


LEARN AT HOME IN 
“YOUR SPARE TIME 
Experienced Christian writers and authors may earn $2,000 
to $10,000 a year! Study now for this worthwhile career. 
Write stories, magazine articles, tracts, news stories. You'll 
find an opportunity to use your skill in your own home town 
. +. and when you gain experience, the whole world can 
be your field 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Ins semple, You prepore lessons in your time. 


Beginning Christhon Weiter” con be completed in 
yust o few weeks Mony students eapenence the 
thrill of thew first publisher's check before they fin- 
ish the course Lose no time! Send for descriptive 


cuculor ond FREE SAMPLE LESSON. waite AJ-69 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


4324 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE--CHICAGO 


SOCIAL 
Correspondence Club “27 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
ore to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
nd compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publico- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 


This nationwide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, a 
eir 
including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by re 
‘om - 

Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
ou are unfair 
Send $1 for trial criticism 


how to perfect and get the fullest returns fron. 


verse, 
Most of my work with private pupils, 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ 
profits from versification? Write today; y 
to yourself to delay longer. 
of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 
The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
~MARKET PLACE 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 15. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Par- 
ticulars Free. Cartoon-Adservice, Argyle 19, Wiscon- 
sin. 


CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Cata free. Humanity Press, 220 W 


42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libra 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on poper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 a year, supplying ideas for simple 
conveniences for the home, office or work- 
shop. Special markets pay cash for ideas, only. Write 
G. Hendrickson, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


Trade Journal Writing 
By W.R. Harrison 


Neariy 100 trade journal and business 
paper editors cooperated with the author to 
produce this remarkable writers’ handbook. 
These editors give you their own personal 
slant on all angles of this heretofore-un- 
explored field of over 3,800 markets. They 
tell you what they want — and how they 
want it written. They also tell you what 
they don’t want — and why. ; 
The author is a highly successful trade 
journal] and business paper writer whose 25 
years’ experience enables him to speak au- 
thoritatively on every phase of this lucra- 
tive and little-known field. 

Written in simple, concise langu that 
anyone can understand, this book offers op- 
portunity — and a career — to anyone who 
can write simple, understandable English. 


Order Your Copy NOW -- $4.85 


Gehrett-Truett-Hall, Publishers, 

1608 No. Vermont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Please send me copy(ies) of TRADE 
JOURNAL WRITING by W. R. Harrison, 
at $4.85 per copy. 


The Haire Publications have sold Airports & Air 
Carriers, formerly Airporis, to American Aviation 
Publications, 1317 F St., N.W., Washington 4, 
D. C., publisher of American Aviation, with which 
it will be combined. 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Send for Your Copy of 
The SHERWOOD BRIEFWAY 
Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! 
Double your writing incomes . . . and more 
. . . by devoting your writing talent wholly 
to soundly plotted, character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A MUST for all WRITERS____$1.00 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER ACT FAST! 
Author, Professor, World Traveler, 
Radio Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD §& 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He.has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


Enter a Highly Paid Field .. . 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


Take advantage of the 
easiest of all story forms— 


Write for the market that 
buys more than 20 million 
words every day— 


We sell no course, but work direct- 
ly with your own script, helping you 
make it radio-wise and salable. Send 
today for sample pages of an actual 
PROFESSIONAL script, your help- 
ful HINTS for radio writers, and 
full particulars. Please enclose 10c 
(coin) for handling. 


Radio Manuscript 


Service 
509 Fifth Ave. (N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


June, 1949 
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IS SOMETHING 
Holding You Back? 


Editors need material, 
and if they aren’t buy- 
ing yours it means one 
of two things: (1) Your 
work isn’t properly writ- 
ten, or (2) it doesn’t con- 
form to current market 
requirements. In_ either 
case, the personal counsel of a writer who 
sells his own work will serve as a shortcut 
for you. 


| offer no courses or stereotyped forms. 
‘| do provide CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the special needs 
of your manuscript. Write today for my 
free folder entitled “Literary Help,” and 
tell me about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


NOTICE TO GAMBLERS 
WITH $1.00 


This is an actual quote from a letter 
sent to Jules Archer by a Los Angeles writer: 


“‘In my opinion, all other publications on 
3 writing, creating ideas, marketing, etc., 
ig should be consigned to one big ‘’A’’ produc- 

tion bonfire—and your booklet remain the 
sole text available for the beginning writer. 
It would be a Godsend to so many bewildered 
seekers of some _ kind of authoritative 
guidance. 


“Congratulations —- and I’m sure, deep 
salaams from each and every grateful read- 
er lucky enough and ‘gambler enough’ to 
chance a buck on your advertisement.” 


“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 
Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Jules Archer 
Pine Plains, New York 

Mail me a copy of your 25 Case Histories. 
Herewith the dollar I’m gambling in the Ee 
that it can show me how to make from 1 to 25 
similar sales. 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


e We are anxious to see high qual- 


ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


¢ Though we do not handle manu- 


Fs 
qu 
pa 

scripts for the very young, we are bi. 


always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


¢ Reports on book length mss. are 


out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


-BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested if your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “‘Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘‘Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
sc 


ADDRESS 


FULL ADDRESS. 


NAME 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, Verse, 
Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those of others— 
to chains of newspapers. That’s how O. O. Mcintyre 
and others got started! Up to $10.00 a day from 
every newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. New 1949 Folio 
compiled by our staff, “How To Self-Syndicate Your 
Own Material,” is the most complete work of its kind. 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters To Editors, §$ 
Forms, Etc. Make the established syndicates notice 
you! Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if re- 
quested. Gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio if ordered now. 
Your first sale can more than pay for the Folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 128, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SAMPLE LESSON on creating things, 25c. Lucie Steele, 
Espanola, N. Mex. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. Practical self-help 
tips on methods, markets. $1 postpaid. Dorothy 
Banker, Box 36, Pomona, Calif. 


ILLUSTRATIONS for your article? Glossy 8x10 print 
suitable for reproduction from your miniature or 620 
negative 50c. Cropped, spotted. Duplicates 25c. 
Copycraft, Box 27, Lakeport, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED FRENCH TRANSLATION thirty cents per 
hundred words typed. S. White, 2915 Woodland Drive, 
Washington, D. C. 


5000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 


SAFEGUARD thot irreplaceable picture! New negative 
and two 5x7 enlargements $1.00. Black and white 
from color transparencies same rate. Copycraft, Box 
27, Lakeport, Calif. 


ARE YOU ANOTHER WRITER NOT WRITING? Personal 
approach, not technique, ree problem? My G-Point 
Code, Evolved Through Long Analysis, has proved 
a effective, 25c. Gancher, Box 895, Albany, New 

ork. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY PLOTTING AND WRITING 
—Puzzling questions answered fully. Don’t grope 
blindly. Helpful tips included. One: 25c. Five: $1.00. 
William H. Bushman, P.O. Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work 
a Expect something odd! Pacific-6X, Oceanside, 
alif. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith's, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


PRESENT YOUR TELEVISION IDEAS in proper form. 
Sample professional format and _ instructions, 
—, Productions, 42 W. 72, New York 


VERSIFYING FOR A HOBBY: inspiring yet prectice! 
book; informative, stimulcting. Money 
back if not delighted. $1.00 ss Tefft, 1880 Textile 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A Methods, 
Markets, 25c; Side o' ag 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 92612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supply an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, 
Miami 33, Florida. 


BARGAINS IN WRITER’S FOLIOS AND COURSES. €E. L. 
Harrigan, 24 E. Langhorne Ave., Havertown, Pa. 
Dept. 2. 

BOOKS! ‘Exchange or auction! Details, lists, 25¢. Kise, 
14371 Lincoin Bivd., Santa Monica, Calif. 


SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Syndicate List, May, 1949; 
Book Publishers, November, 1948; Trade Journal, 
December, 1948; Verse and Juvenile, January, 1949; 
Pulp and Slick, ‘March, 1949. 25¢ each. All 5 for 
$1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


June, 1949 


Competent Criticism 


Writers who come to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier’s and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier’s, etc., | can under- 
stand your problems. My books, ‘Narrative 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel” (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

Our tips have been turned into stories pub- 
lished recently in Satevepost, The Ameri- 
can, True Confessions, and the Western 
and Detective pulps. Says Gweneth James, 
of San Antonio, Texas, one of these authors: 
“The Uzzells are the only literary critics 
who really do what they hold themselves out 
to do. Their help has been valuable to me 
in cash.” 

Send for our free 6,000 word pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” Inquiries answered 
promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


To Stay In Business Thirty Years 
You Have To Show Results! 


Thirty years is a long span of time. Writers’ Services 
that have survived for this length of time are very 
few. Many have come and gone in that time, some cut- 
ting a wide swath while they lasted, only to sink into 
obscurity when their bubbles were pricked. 

Neither could the D’Orsay Service have stayed in busi- 
ness all these years if it had not done a good job for 
its clients. Today it can look back over a long record 
of accomplishment, with clients in virtually all the maga- 
zines, on the screen, and between book covers. 

Here is a letter received from a client who writes: 

‘“‘Before I worked with you I had studied for two years 
under a different teacher and never made a sale. You 
hit the nail on the head and make the lessons so snappy 
and interesting that it is easy to get the right slant. You 
don’t waste words but make things clear and concise.’’(*) 

And here is another letter which came in today’s mail: 

“Yes, here’s the way I like to report ’em—and I think 
I ought to have at least one more for you this week. My 
appreciation to you for all the help that has led to the 
sales!’’(*) 

(*) Names on request. 

In fairness to yourself, send for our remarkable 44-page 
booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is free on request. It gives details of how the 
D’Orsay Service works with writers, and contains vital 
information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket 

It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, and 
the Professional Collaboration my which you should 
investigate if you really want to learn the ‘‘tricks of the 
trade’ so necessary to suecess. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 
Author onan of Spears’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Stories You Can 
Sell” ($4.00); ‘‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($4.00): “Writing 
to ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


‘Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 


$1 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED? An article, or a short story? A plot 
idea for SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


TALENTED AUTHORS wil! help you. Replot your manuscript into 
a colorful, dramatic story. Recreate your characters into living per- 
sonalities. Revitalize your situations. Make your story move as a 
thrilling vehicle of romance or adventure — that will sell. 


From among the best writing talent in Hollywood | have selected a 
staff of writers and critics and story specialists. For them no job is 
too big. Their diet is literary assignments scheduled for publica- 
tion, for filming, or for broadcasting. 


ALSO: Criticism, revision; «directing in rewrites. And, all work by 
experts. Only manuseripig or ideas of merit wanted. 


Books and stories illustrated by a staff of artists who are expert in 
their respective fields of art. 


Recent Sales include: -Prison story, ghosted by a staff writer and 
scheduled for film production this fall; Nebraska historical book to 
be published this summer. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two 
if you wish. 


In Hollywood since 1939. 
Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


Ballenger 


LITERARY SERVICE 


"Crossroads of the World” 


BUILDING 1509, ROOM 102-A 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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